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~ “THE STATUE 
FOLLOWS THE MODEL 


The model is the inward vision. No life 
attainment of consequence was ever made 
but what followed the inward vision. The 
realization of the vision is impossible with- 
out skill and skill comes of training, M. C. 
S. can help you not only to realize but to 
GREATLY ENLARGE your yision of 
BUSINESS SUCCESS. Our graduates 
here developed that high grade of skill that 
has put them into the enviable positions 
which they now occupy. Our normal course 
espscially adapted for Commercial Teach- 
ers. Ask for free catalog. 

WALTER LEROY SMITH, President. 


Be ‘«, + Day School Any Monday 
gin ; Evening School Any Tuesday 


MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


‘* Educationally the strongest business school in New England” 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 


This supplementary reader for the upper grammar 
lades consists of an introductory chapter deseribing 
; swallow, followed by a collection of interesting 
wins, legends, fables, folk songs, proverbs, and super- 
s of many lands about the swallow. Dr. Pitré, 
author, is one of the leading folk-lorists of Europe. 
gathered many of these folk tales as he drove up 
down through Sicily during the forty years of his 
l practice. His material has been translated and 
apted for the use of children,!but its =ppeal is not 
med to the young, for it will interest all lovers of 
©. Its aim is to teach the story of this particular 
and also to cultivate the imagination and power 
| observation of the reader. A knowledge of the 


ie charming lore which clusters “about ie will arouse 
children a protecting interest in all bird life. The 
trations are a notable feature. The artist has caught 
"spirit of the book, and flocks of swallows fly airily 
i the text and out over the margins. 
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‘American Book Company 


Our Editor has been ‘LOOKING ABOUT” recently in three States — 


SOUTH CAROLINA — OREGON — NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Woector Winship’s critical and appreciative write-up of the educational situation in your st ate will greatly interest you, 
dave extr: , copies you MUST ORDER IN ADVANC #. 


OF December 5—‘‘Oregon, Oh, Oregon! December 12—‘‘Public School Achievement” Symposium. 
December 19 “Looking About in New Hampshire.” December 26—Industrial and Vocational Education 
Number, January 2—‘‘South Carolina.”’ 


Study our program for the next five issues, and send in your orders now. 


THREE POPULAR BOOKS 
HEARTILY ENDORSED BY TEACHERS EVERYWHERE 


CTICE BOOK INARITHMETIC | IN FABLELAND By Emma Ser! INDIAN STORIES By Major Newell 
By H. M. Sharpe 88 pp. 15 cents. 168 pp. 45 cents. " 45 cents. 
Practical, attractive, and inexpen- The fables of Aesop that every True stories of the Indians of the 


it provides all sorts of interest- | child should know are re-told here plains by one who lived among them. 

SM@aterial for practice work in | with bright dialogue and dramatic Full of interesting and aethentic 

two and review work in grade action. Suinke . ; EP ie, See ; 

The book develops expressive ars 4 1S a book that all boys and 

large type, clear, open page reading, subtly teaches wholesome girls of the fifth and sixth years love 

d its lessons related to the things lessons, and fosters a taste for good to read. Its numerous illustrations 
meniidren like make it an ideal reading, The illustrations are im ar- 
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| SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


For the Primary Grades: 


Finley's LITTLE HOME WORKERS...... $0.35 
Jones’ CIRCUS READER.............. 0.36 
_Layton’s REALISTIC READER.......... 0.30 
Rafters CITY AND TOWN............. 0.45 


For the Intermediate Grades: 


Evans’ FIRST LESSONS IN AMERICAN 
SE Oi ae oni . 0.70 


Tomlinson’s STORIES OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION, Books | andIl,each book 0.40 


For the Grammar Grades: 
Reinsch’s YOUNG CITIZENS’ READER... 0.60 





Usual discount on all supplementary readers when 
ordered in quantities 





Benj. H. Sanborn & Company 


Boston New York Chicago 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT 
THE PHILIPPINES ? 


A good many people think it was Admiral Dewey 
who discovered the Philippines. Do you know 
who did? 

Do you know who and what the Filipinos are and 
what their language is? 

Do you know to what extent the people are civi- 
lized and Christianized? 

Do you know the course of past development and 
the prospect for future development? 

Do you know how the Philippines are now gov- 
erned, and who pays the expenses? 

Information on these and hundreds. of similar in- 
teresting points is clearly and authoritatively pre- 
sented in Barrows’ History of the Philippines. 
This is a book for every one interested in the 
Philippines, and ought to be in every High School 
library. 


Barrows’ History of the Philippines 
List price $1.25 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Atlanta Chicago 
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WINSHIP Prompt! 
. Fair! TEACHERS’ 
Courteous! AGENCY 


A few UNSOLICITED testimonials from recent patrons 


From a Superintendentin Massachusetts :— 

I thank you for your excellent services in filling my posi- 
tions this year. You have certainly left all the rest of the 
Agencies high and dry in respect to the quality of the candi- 
dates presented. 

From a Connecticut teacher :— 


Ithank you for your interest in locating me and will en- 
deavor to live up to the recommendation which you gave me. 
lam enjoying my work here in the-——— School as I have 
never enjoyed teaching before. 


From a New Jersey teacher :-— 

Let me thank you for securing a position so prc mptly and 
s0 much in accordance with your motto, ‘Prompt, Courteous, 
Fair.” 

From a New Hampsbire teacher :— 


l appreciate your kindnessjand interest in getting mea po- 
sition and 1 certainly found your agency stperior to any 
other with which [| registered. 


From a teacher of a large private school :— 


lam very glad to tel] you that the interview which I had 
with Miss W——at Giverny, near Paris, was a satisfactory one 
and I have accepted the position as head of the English de- 
partment in her school. 

Numerous calls come to us every month in the 
year. 


Send for registration blank and manual. 


Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mase. 
Long Distance Telephone. 
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SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


SUPERINTENDENT J. 


M. GREENWOOD 


Kansas City, Mo. 


The general tendency now is that of over- 
officiousness. It applies just as much to the plays 
and games of children as to any other kind of 
activity. There are plays and games that tax the 
will power of the children severely and properly, 
and these must be conducted by experts. The 
uses and benefits are so obvious that they need 
not be dwelt upon further. But the best and most 
stimulating plays and games are those that the 
children play without the aid of capped and 
whistling bosses. To prepare a child for inde- 
pendence it is not wise to keep him tied to an 
apron string too long. Of course those who are 
professional play and game directors are anxious 
to do much, and they believe it to be their duty 
to do so in season and out of season. But that 
desire does not alter the fact or change the effects. 
All good teachers find it to be an excellent plan 
“to let their pupils go quite often.” This is 
wisdom and sound pedagogical practice combined. 


RAISING THE GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A question that has perplexed as well as be- 
wildered many distinguished foreigners who have 
visited our country and studied its institutions 
critically and sympathetically, is that they found 
a general level of intelligence among the common 
people, and so little to distinguish the heads of 
the state and national departments. Their 
criticisms are to the effect as a well-authenticated 
fact, that very rarely are really able men placed 
at the head of important positions in public affairs, 
Only by the most strenuous efforts, notwithstand- 
ing the schools, the public press and the publica- 
tion of innumerable books and magazines, can 
the level of the masses be raised without devoting 
much time to this work. Many questions are 
passed upon superficially because a vast majority 
of the people have neither the time nor the in- 
clination to prosecute an investigation of that 
kind, but prefer to form hasty conclusions or to 
be led by a superficial thinker who can make 
more noise than he can cast light on the subject. 
We educate that our people may have soundness 
of judgment and exercise it on all matters of 
common interest. The history of our own country 
is full of illustrations that the citizens in times of 
serious danger succeed in selecting those most 
able to pilot the masses to a harbor of safety. It 
is rarely that a man at critical periods retains his 
customary level; he either rises or sinks below 
it. Extraordinary virtues may arise from the 
very immanence of danger. 

In matters of educational ideals developed in 
the early settlements along the Atlantic coast, a 


very high order of political, moral, and religious 
ideas was held by these pioneers of that civiliza- 
tion. When society is based on fixed ideas and is 
accustomed to a degree of stability to enable it to 
hold certain principles and maxims on which to 
base its actions on those profounder and deeper 
questions affecting the permanence of institutions, 
then the taste of all the people is correspondingly 
elevated, and the improvement of the masses 
moves along its accustomed channels. 

One of the most suggestive inquiries is that of 
ascertaining in this country the bases of convic- 
tion on which men found the beliefs they hold. 
Some one has said that “ignorance lies at the 
two ends of knowledge.” Comte no doubt had 
this or a similar idea in his mind when he stated 
his three leading propositions on this point, that 
human beings and nations, individually and 
historically, pass through three stages of develop- 
ment: (1) The theologic, in which all phenomena 
are ascribed to the action of the gods; (2) the 
metaphysical, in which the first is supplanted by 
certain abstractions called “nature,” “harmony,” 
“number,” etc.; (3) the positive or scientific stage 
that men refer to phenomena as a continuous 
succession, 

Absolute certainty lies either at the beginning 
or the end of knowledge. At the beginning it is 
in ignorance, and at the end it may be a settled, 
self-satisfied conviction or grounded on blind 
ignorance. Doubt will always lie between these 
two extremes,—in the middle so to speak. These 
three states may succeed each other, beginning 
with the first and passing to the third. The first 
state is reached when one receives and adopts a 
proposition or a theory without inquiry, on the 
authority of others. Should one assail his posi- 
tion, he may begin to doubt and then to investi- 
gate, and eventually change his mind, and thus 
proceed till he reaches clear and definite knowl- 
edge, and upon which he can rest securely. This 
is the other end of knowledge, and at which point 
absolute conviction is reached. 

There has always been a kind of independence 
about the genuine citizen of the United States 
from the very earliest times to rely on his own 
exertions, to resist the evils, the inconvenience, 
and the struggles and trials of life. It is only 
when he is unable to shift for himself that he 
turns to others for assistance. This spirit of inde- 
pendence may be traced in the games of the chil- 
dren when they impose on themselves rules to 
which all must submit or be expelled. 

The school loafer is a perennial human plant 
that has spread throughout the country. He is 
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bred at home, végéetates in the elementary schools, 
is potted in the high schools, and flourishes in 
the colleges and universities. Look at the hosts 
of rich young loafers who congregate in our great 
universities for sporting and other indolent pur- 
poses each year. Solomon was not arrayed like 
one of these. It is fashionable for them to go 
there, and their parents do not know what other 
use to put them to. 

Bitter and vindictive assaults in many quarters 
are made on true educational processes and ideals, 
and unless one throws up his hat and shouts there 
is nothing great in life but to loaf, read a little 
each day, worship a football player, or some other 
form. of strenuous athletics, he is set down as 
out of date. But the loafer who tries to persuade 
himself and parents that he is parading through 
college for four years and becoming educated is 
a fool for the want of brains. Let things be called 
by their right names. Laziness is not work. A 
lazy trifler has no place in college, high school, 
or elementary school. 

This is a working world for working people. 
Any one who goes to college or university to 
acquire athletic fame should be unceremoniously 
excluded. Such a spirit is foreign to a sound in- 
stitution of learning, and it debauches the right 
sentiment which should pervade either a school 
that stands for scholarship or for original research 
work. No one who has not learned how to do 
hard intellectual work and to finish a job well 
can hardly be said to have been in college. It 
is true that he may have wasted his time there, 
just as a stranger might loiter about a public build- 
ing, but he has not felt the first thrill of true 
scholarship. To the honor of some of our col- 
leges and universities, be it said, they are trying 
to cut out these vagabonds. They are classifying 
their students into the workers and the drones 
or parasites. They recognize that laziness, self- 
indulgence, and dissoluteness, under their various 
forms, are worse than downright ignorance, and 
they are advising such to go home and stay there, 
where they can do the least damage in contami- 
nating other minds. 

School teachers know full well how these human 
specimens are brought forward and pampered at 
home and in the schools from year to year. Did 
the evil abide only in the higher institutions it 
would not be so disastrous. Too many elementary 
and high schools are degenerating into mere 
amusement bureaus, at which children and young 
people are entertained to nausea in little silly 
stuff, instead of learning to do the things assigned, 
patiently and well. There is a mock sentimentality 
widespread in many communities that the public 
schools are established for the sole purpose of 
having the children of the common people do the 
work required, while those of the more favored 
classes should be accorded more privileges in the 
way of absences, class-requirements, and non-com- 
pliance with matters of behavior. Parental ideals 
have much to do with the existence of this senti- 
ment. A fundamental conception of our political 
tenets is,—that equality before the law is the 
birthright of each member of society, and the 
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public schools being the highest type of our demo- 
cratic institutions, consequently each child there 
stands on the same platform, with special privi- 
leges to none except as they are won on a fair 
field of mind pitted against mind, or in those 
athletic contests where all have a chance to com- 
pete according to their strength and skill. There 
is nothing that can give a young fop so full a 
sense of realization of true nobility and dignity 
as to be placed on equal footing with those 
who have to do a certain kind of work, and each 
must do his full share. It is by going through a 
regular working routine, advancing gradually step 
by step, that one learns a trade or a business from 
the bottom to the top. The real man or woman 
is the one who can always do bigger and greater 
things as they come to him. We are witnesses ot 
this fact in all the great enterprises in which men 
of the highest sagacity are now engaged. 

We need boys and girls who do clean work as 
they go forward in their school work. The higher 
institutions of learning are anxious to have such 
within their walls. The nation’s opportunities are 
waiting for such. They want the homes and 
schools to turn out such a product in abundance. 
Such an army of reliable workers will always find 
plenty to do. But they are never recruited from 
the ranks of the loafing class. | 

Success in school work is not different from 
success in other fields of labor. It depends on 
two prime factors, pluck and brains. A young 
man of good discernment, pluck, and brains starts 
out in life with a better capital for the achieve- 
ment of a great purpose than the loafer who in- 
herits millions but is brainless and backboneless. 

sefore closing this topic I will say that the 
poorest advice a parent ever instilled into his off- 
spring is that when he is started to a public school 
he is better than the average run of other people’s 
children there. The day laborer’s child, or the 
poor widow’s son, may be a far more diligent, 
brainy, reliable, and trustworthy child. Washing- 
ton was well born, so were Garfield, Abraham 
Lincoln, Moses E. Lard, and thousands of others 
from the mansion to the hovel, but they were 
industrious workers who knew how to work and 
how to suffer. After all, so much depends upon 
the aim one has in life. Let the aim be noble, 
and the mind and body clean and pure, and success 
is certain. 

TAKING PARENTS INTO CONFIDENCE. 

One source of misunderstanding and frequent 
ebullitions of bad temper originates from the re- 
ports of pupils’ standing in studies and conduct, 
when sent to parents monthly or quarterly to be 
signed, and then returned to the teacher. Form- 
erly the more common practice was to grade 
pupils in figures, either on a scale of ten or one 
hundred. These grades, when sent home, were 
easily understood by the parents, and properly 
interpreted in terms of lessons learned and recited, 
and of standards of conduct maintained. Later 
there came into use the grading by letters—which 
represented variations,—a regular sliding scale,— 
which pleased both parent and children, because 
the lettérs meant little, while they satisfied both. 
A supplemented remark or explanation was fre- 
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quently vouchsafed to the effect that “he was 
doing good work,” which» might mean anything 
from “60 to 100.” This, too, is always gratifymg 
to the parents. But imagine their surprise when 
the pupil comes home with a notice that he has 
failed in his classes and it is necessary to put him 
back in his studies. At this point trouble begins, 
and bad feelings are engendered that can not 
always be allayed. Whatever the pupil’s standing, 
it is better that it be .indicated definitely to his 
parents in figures so that proper measures can 
be taken to stimulate him to greater exertion if 
needs be. Parents have the right to know 
whether their boy is a “60 per cent. boy,” or a 
“90 per cent. boy.” The parents may believe 
on good grounds that their son is an “80 per 
cent. boy,” when he is only a “60 per cent. boy” 
—judgment being formed on reports sent home. 
For parents to be led to believe that a son or 
daughter is doing good and_ satisfactory work, 
when the truth is the pupil is just barely pulling 
above the demotion list, is not a comfortable 
state of mind to be in when the exact situation is 
fully realized. Prodding from home may not 
always be a pleasant pastime for either parents 
or pupil, but it helps the pupil surprisingly to 
know that his parents really take a hearty interest 
in his welfare. The American people are a 
practical, matter-of-fact people, and they like to 
measure their children’s progress in figurate 
values rather than in words or letters. 

Of course there is another side to this, the 
parents should visit the school and ascertain at 
first hand from the teacher how the pupil is doing 
in each study. The information should be frankly 
given, and it ought to be received in the proper 
spirit. But to visit the school may mean a posi- 
tive loss in a pecuniary way which he can ill afford. 
This, however, only emphasizes the fact as well 
as the importance of sending definite information 
home to parents. For a teacher should be known 
as a-person of honor, courage, and ability, and as 
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such he will for 
opinions. 

There are ‘sevéral ways of looking at every 
public proposition. When a people begins to look 
seriously at its own condition, innumerable wants 
come to the surface which need to be provided 
for, and increased tax levies are the only source 
of revenue. Public expenditures should never be 
undertaken in a haphazard manner. A _ plan 
should be worked out carefully covering a number 
of years, and this would moderate and regulate 
the expenditures, and would prevent the spending 
of large sums out of proportion to the benefits 
derived therefrom, and stop unprofitable expense. 
In administration of affairs one of the chief 
objects should be to avoid committing mistakes 
that cannot be easily rectified. Very many of the 
mistakes that our people labor under come from 
hasty legislative and executive action carried for- 
ward by persons who are little more than chil- 
dren, without the strength and experience of 
genuine manhood, Another pronounced. danger 
is that of a turbulent multitude that is constantly 
increasing, and looks upon the law and its en- 
forcement with repugnance and disgust. I do not 
dissent from the opinion that justice is the end of 
government. “It is of great importance in a 
republic not only to guard against the oppression 
of its rulers, but to guard one part of society 
against the injustice of the other part.” To 
guard it against the tryanny of the majority is 
not often thought of. 

A higher plane upon which the ethics of our 
entire school work is founded is that it teaches 
our children to practice equity, and for each one 
to judge others as he would himself be judged. 
Society must govern itself for its better: and 
higher self, or it will sink to a lower level in 
the scale of civilization. 

We must then look at all school problems in 
the very broadest way if we are to profit from the 
experience of the race. 


always be respected his 
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Possibility 


[Reprinted by request.) 


‘To all mankind FT open wide the gate 

To fame and wealtb, whicb straigbt before tbem lie; 
Wo one need grieve o’er changeless destiny ; 

Hone should at duty’s summons besitate, 

But turn their steps where ricbest treasures wait; 
To welcome work is true pbilosopby. 

F or life bas notbing tbat Labor cannot buy— 

Wo bappiness that Work cannot create. 

4 call at every buman being’s door 

From cbildbood’s days to life’s maturer pears, 

And urge them from earth’s groveling ways to soar 
To beigbts where sounds the spmpbony of spberes. 
M@®y name is Possibility. Once more, 

Let none to my beguiling close bis ears!” 
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WISDOM OF COUNTRY BOYS 


A. E. WINSHIP 


In a typical New England town is a school dis- 
trict in which no foreigners have ever lived, in 
which no farm has changed hands for a generation 
and more, in which for more than a generation 
there has been a typical New England feud. No 
teacher ever stayed more than one year, and one 
teacher boarded with one faction, went to church 
and to the grange with them, and the next 
teacher allied herself with the other faction, so- 
cially and religiously. The superintendent 
-wearied of this and decided, at her own expense, 
in part, that the next year she would have a big 
teacher, one with normal school training, one 
who loved the country, one who had been emi- 
nently successful, one with a captivating person- 
ality. She devoted much time in June, July, and 
August to a search for such a one, but one after 
another they ultimately declined, and a few days 
before the school was to open in September, she 
sent word to a teachers’ agency: “We shall only 
pay $8 a week, send anything you have left over 
next Saturday.” 

Saturday evening an inexperienced young 
teacher, fresh from a normal school, with a not 
over-attractive personality, presented herself. 
The superintendent sent a nephew to show her to 
her boarding-place. Three weeks passed unevent- 
fully, and the superintendent was busy with other 
schools. The school yard had been cut out of a 
thay field belonging to a grouchy man. Indeed, 
it makes almost any man grouchy to have a hay 
field on three sides of a country schoolhouse. 
‘Saturday the boys were going through this field 
when one of them was stung by a hornet, and 
they proceeded promptly to pick up stones from 
the piece of stone Wall on the street and fire at 
the nest. As the fun grew the stone wall suffered 
more and more. 

Discovering the situation that afternoon the 
owner called upon the teacher. The affair was 
complicated by the fact that that year the teacher 
belonged to the other faction, as did the ring- 
leader of the boys. In an ugly frame of mind he 
explained to her that the stones would kill the 
grass and spoil the mowing machine next sum- 
mer. This she carefully explained to the boys on 
Monday, and got from them a promise that they 
would fix it all right that moonlight evening, and 
with veils and gloves they proceeded to throw the 
stones over another wall into a boggy pasture. 

In righteous indignation the farmer saw the 
situation early the next morning and in rigorous 
language told the teacher that she had made a 
bad matter much worse, as it Was an awful place 
to get them out of. That morning she again ex- 
plained the situation to them. They protested 
that they had put them where they would neither 
kill the grass nor hurt the mowing machine, It 
was a tough job, but they struggled with it all 
that evening, and got them out of the boggy 
meadow and threw them into the road. 

Again he called, and in language more Biblical 
than reverent begged her not to meddle with it 
any more. 


That morning she said: “Boys, you have done 
everything I have asked you to do, but I did not 
know what I wanted. Now, boys, you know what 
you ought to do, will you do it?” 

“Sure, we will. Why didn’t you say that be. 
fore?” ; 

Night after night the boys worked upon that 
wall, took it down, and put up a face wall, the best 
anywhere thereabouts. 

Fathers and mothers of both factions came to 
see their boys working together. The superin- 
tendent came down to see the wall laid. Factions 
disappeared, and the fame of the “teacher who 
understands boys” led to offers at Thanksgiving 
time from three nearby cities. She stayed the 
year out and still wonders how she became famous 
just because she didn’t know what to do, and let 
the boys do it their own way. 

Several thousand years ago a wise man said: 
“A little child shall lead them.” 
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HOME THOUGHTS FROM EUROPE > 


Oh, it’s home again, and home again, America for mel 

My heart is turning home again to God’s countrie, 

To the land of youth and freedom, beyond the ocean 
bars, 


Where the air is full of sunshine and the flag is full of 
stars. 


It is good to see the Old World, and travel up and 
down 

Among the famous countries and the cities of renown, 

To admire the crumbly castles, and the monuments and 
kings; 

But soon or late you have enough of antiquated things, 

So it’s home again, and home again, etc. 


Oh, London is a man’s town, there’s power in the air; 

And Paris is a woman’s town, with flowers in her hair; 

And it’s sweet to loaf in Venice, and it’s great to study 
Rome; 

But when it comes to living, there is no place like home. 

So it’s home again, and home again, etc. 


I like the German fir-woods, in green battalions drilled; 

I like the gardens of Versailles with flashing fountains 
filled; 

But, oh, to take your hand, my dear, and ramble for a 
day 

In the friendly Western woodland where Nature has her 
way! 

So it’s home again, and home again, etc. 


Oh, Europe is a fine place, yet something seems to lack, 

The past is too much with her, and the people looking 
back; 

But life is in the present and the future must be free; 

We love our land for what she is, and what she is to be. 


So it’s home again, and home again, America for me! 
My heart is turning home again to God’s countrie, 
To the blessed land of Room Enough, beyond the ocean 
bars, 
Where the air is full of sunshine and the flag is full of 
stars. 
—From the Poems of Henry van Dyke. Copyright, 
1911, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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SPECIALIZED OR COMPOSITE SCHOOL FOR 
VOCATIONAL WORK ? 


The tendency towards 
schools has gone too far. 
Economy requires less speed in this direc- 
tion. 

There should be less duplication of plant, 
laboratories, and the like. 

Pupils should not be asked to go so far to 
reach the “special” schools. 

The “special” school removes pupils from 
the “composite” school, hinders the promo- 
tion of democracy, and tends to promote 
class feeling. 

Such are the teachings of one group of school 
administrators. On the other side of the ques- 
tion, too, there are prominent educational ad- 
ministrators. Just how the demand for vocational 
training will be satisfied no one seems to know, 
and it is everyone’s concern. Most of the sug- 
gestion worth consideration has been along one 
of two lines,—the training must be in a distinct 
trade school primarily fitted for vocational train- 
ing; or the training must not be in a distinct 
school, but in a course differentiated from the 
general courses but allied to them. This last view 
we see supported in the theses quoted above 
from Arthur Deerin Call of the American Peace 
Society, writing in Vocational Education. He 
circulated the theses throughout the country, and 
it is interesting to note that they met with en- 
thusiastic support from the small cities, and “with 
a rather generous disapproval from the large 
cities.’ This he explains by the fact that the 
larger cities, being more directly interested, be- 
cause more acutely in need of industrial schools, 
and having the resources with which to act, have 
proceeded along the one shortest and most prac- 
tical way and begun their experiments with the 
special schools. “These schools are usually cen- 
trally located, launched with industrial fervor, 
but,” says Mr. Call, “of very little significance so 
‘far as real vocational training is concerned.” 

For small cities these theses are true according 
to most students, even those claiming the speGial- 
ized school is better fitted for large cities. If 
they are true for a small unit, Mr. Call goes 
on to ask, are they not also true for a large city 
which is but a series of small units? 

SEPARATE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


For the separate industrial school the argu- 
ments are briefly enumerated as follows :— 

“It permits the economical concentration of 
equipment, avoiding unnecessary duplication. It 
permits the concentration of the teaching force, 
enabling the work to be done with fewer in- 
Sstructors, It permits the concentration of indi- 
viduality in the work, such as enabling the school 
to fit the English to the industrial pursuit rather 
than to preparation for college. The administra- 
tors of the regular high schools have not proved 
to be willing or competent to administer success- 
fully effective industrial courses. From some 


specialized high 





sources I gather that the separate industrial 
school produces better results. One superinten- 
dent from a large city writes: ‘The kind of work 
that is effective in industry or in business is not 
possible in a composite school. For this there 
are many reasons, First, it is impossible, unless 
the administrator in the building knows the field, 
and that almost never happens, because principals 
are chosen according to traditional ideals. The 
efficient vocational school is possible only when 
the academic and vocational studies are correlated 
or dovetailed together. The student who is taking 
a business course needs a different kind of Eng- 
lish in part and in practice from that one who is 
headed for college. Third, the effective vocational 
school has an entity of its own, for it must estab- 
lish a bureau connecting with those who employ 
the product. These seem impossible in a com- 
posite school. The fact is that it is impossible 
to secure the results in a composite school that 
are possible in a separate school.’”’ 
COMPOSITE HIGH SCHOOL. 

In favor of the composite high school, or, as it 
is variously called, the cosmopolitan high school, 
the general high school, or the university high 
school, Mr. Call briefly summarizes the argu- 
ments as follows :— 

“It promotes economy by permitting the use of 
the same heating plant, janitor service, study halls, 
social service rooms, and various types of equip- 
ment. There is no reason why the pupils in all 
courses should not use the same library, audi- 
torium, gymnasium, lunch-room. There is no 
reason why all the schools should not have 
the same supply-room and be run by the same 
business manager. An argument which has often 
been overlooked, but a very important argument 
in favor of the composite high school, is_ that 
because of its accessibility and all around equip- 
ment it lends itself more readily to the use of 
the evening schools with their varying demands. 
The composite high school provides articulated 
courses which enable children to change easily 
from one course to another. The composite 
high school presents various life-preparing oppor- 
tunities, and for this reason is more attractive to 
boys and girls, promoting a larger high school 
population and a longer attendance. The com- 
posite high school promotes democracy among 
the pupils and among the teachers, avoiding 
cleavage into classes and the unpleasant results 
which come from caste distinctions. Another 
reason for rearing schools of the composite type 
is that the aims, in the last analysis, of the two 
types of schools are practically indistinguishable.” 

This reasoning was presented to the various 
leaders in typical American cities, and Mr. Call 
found that the replies produced a “profound hope- 
lessness in my mind of getting any real assistance 
from those who are best able to advise. The 
comfortable thing about this is, however, doctors. 
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disagreeing, ‘that ‘we ‘are fat liberty to say .some 
things ourselves out Of Our own inner conscious- 
ness.” What he says is that boys and girls do not 
usually get those vocational lines that are 
preferred by them at the time of entrance into 
the special high school. Second, high school 
teachers are able to detect special abilities and 
to promote nascent tendencies as the pupils go 
through the course, and that such abilities and 
tendencies are made manifest more readily in the 
composite high school. Finally, with the special 
high school there is a waste of money and much 
time on the part of the school and the pupils. 
DEFINITE ACTION. 

It must be gratifying to those holding to such 
a belief to see so many of our great cities leaning 
strongly toward the composite high school. St. 
Louis follows this model; offering all opportunities 
for secondary education to all pupils. Phila- 
delphia is following suit. Toledo, Ohio, is proud 
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of two new high schools of the conrposite type, 
each seating 1,200 children. Minneapolis, Port- 
land, Oregon, St. Paul, Rochester, N. Y., Pitts- 
burgh, Denver, Chicago, Milwaukee, and Cincin- 
nati also fall into the composite classification. 
The unsolved essentials which industrial educa- 
tion must provide and promote are noted briefly 
in Mr. Call’s paper: “The favorable admission of 
pupils to the industries; more practical experi- 
ence as wage-earners; co-operation between the 
school and shop; industrial efficiency developing 
through definite steps to definite occupations; 
that personal power most locally demanded; 
recognition by the colleges of high school work 
in household economics and mechanic arts; 
reverence for our social institutions, as the courts, 
the law, the government, the church, the school, 
the home; the continuance of the educational 
process as far as possible; applied scholarship; a 


’ 


purposeful life,’ a a 7 





VALUE OF THE EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION IN DETER- 
MINING THE EFFICIENCY OF A CITY SCHOOL SYSTEM 


CALVIN N. KENDALL 
Commissioner of Education for New Jersey 


Efficiency tests, which excite increased public 
interest, confidence, and support, are likely to be 
demanded in public education at a time when 
“efficiency” seems to be the popular catch-word. 
This is ‘an age, too, of increasing publicity in 
regard to all public affairs. The educational 
Statistician is abroad. His figures throw light 
upon certain phases of efficiency, and are of use 
so far as they reveal measurable conditions. In 
this practical age there is sure to be a search for 
tangible results of educational processes. But 
is it too much to affirm that there must remain 
some vagueness and uncertainty in ascertaining 
the results of education? In the realm of the in- 
tellectual and spiritual, with which education has 
so much to do, there is a very large residuum, 
the value of which cannot be measured by figures 
and tables. 

As a result of my observation of teachers in 
action in many schools, I am skeptical of finding, 
by any known test or commission report, a 
definite measure of the value of much of the 
teacher’s real work. The factory is one human 
institution, the school is another. The value of 
the output of one may be determined in the office, 
but the whole measure of the other institution, the 
school, cannot be so measured. 

With this qualification the educational com- 
mission affords a means, available to every com- 
munity of considerable size, of reaching conclu- 
sions regarding the efficiency of its schools, 
measured, first, by what figures and tables may 
show; second, by the extent the administrative 
methods, the organization, the course of study, 
the schoolhouses and their equipment, are in 
accord with what has come to be widely accepted 
as the standard for American schools, so far as 


there is a standard; third, by observation of the 
teaching, and, speaking somewhat vaguely, but 
nevertheless confidently, the general spirit of the 
schools. 

Investigation may be of constructive value in 
two ways: In the first place, it may reveal to 
the school board and to the public the strong 
points of the schools—features which are locally 
unknown or unappreciated. In the second place, 
it may point out the desirability of certain im- 
provements or changes, which the superintendent 
has perhaps urged in vain upon callous boards or 
an indifferent public. 

The report of the commission may be valuable 
in the third place by pointing out the need of 
more money for the schools, 

The activities of a system of schools are now 
so varied, so complex, so extensive, that some of 
these are in the best schools imperfectly carried 
on, This same imperfection is true of railroads, 
manufacturing establishments, department stores, 
scientific farming, and every organized human 
endeavor. It is true of the best of these, and 
managers are on the lookout for improved 
methods, 

So, likewise, it should be with the schools. In 
fact, an increasing number of superintendents are 
studying the problems of increased efficiency. 

The commission, from its independent study of 
conditions, with an unprejudiced point of view, 
may be able. to enlarge the vision, clarify the 
views, and re-cast the opinions of superintendents 
in respect to some of the many-sided activities 
of his work, 

Much depends upon the manner in which the 
commission is appointed, or rather at whose in- 
stance it is appointed. 
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SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT LEAGUES 


HOW I RAISED ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR LIBRARIES AND OTHER SCHOOL IMPROVEMENTS 


DORA RUSSELL BARNES 


In October, 1911, I came to Irwin county, 
Georgia, as rural supervisor of that county. After 
studying the county, I found that its resources 
were unlimited, yet they had not been developed. 
It is a new county—‘new” in the sense that its 
vast possibilities and undeveloped resources have 
but recently begun to be developed. 

The land is red, gray, and black gravei soil with 
clay subsoil, the price ranging from thirty-five to 
one hundred dollars per acre. It is a region 
where many crops can be grown the year around, 
if desired; where the climate makes it possible to 
harvest lettuce, radishes, and other vegetable deli- 
cacies in mid-winter; where the stock raiser needs 
very little shelter for his cattle—a county where, 
within the next few years, wealth untold will be 
taken from its fertile soil, Yet very few of the 
farmers raise enough corn to feed their stock, 
produce enough fruit and vegetables for home 
use. 

Cotton their principal crop. They have 
raised cotton and sold it to purchase feed for 
their stock and canned goods for their table, not 
stopping to think that every time they spend one 
dollar for a bushel of corn and one dollar for 
canned goods that dollar is thrown away because 
those things can be raised so easily at home. 

My work was to go from school to school and 
organize the Boys’ Corn Clubs and the Girls’ 
Tomato Clubs. I learned that, like a great many 
schools in other states and communities which I 
have visited, the schools of this county had prac- 
tically no improvements. Only three of the 
schools out of twenty-eight in the county had 
small libraries. 

Seeing an opportunity to do some improve- 
ment work in connection with the boys’ and girls’ 
clubs, I asked the permission of the board to do 
this work. They told me that I could accomplish 
nothing along that line, as it took money to start 
libraries and make improvements, and that there 
was no way of making money for that purpose. 
With the permission of the board and the prom- 
ise of the teachers to aid me I began organizing 
School Improvement Leagues. I managed in 
this way: The teachers were always notified on 
what day I would be at their school to organize 
the boys’ and girls’ clubs, then they would invite 
the patrons to visit the school at that time. 

Whenever I could secure a team I would call 
on as many patrons of the district as possible. 
With the co-operation of the teacher and the 
visiting I could do, we usually had the majority 
of the patrons out. 

After organizing the boys’ and girls’ clubs I 
would tell them about the School Improvement 
League, explain its functions, that it was for the 
betterment of their school, etc., pointing out a 
few things that they could do in order to have a 
better school, and to make the house and the 
8tounds more attractive, such as cleaning off the 
Playground for the children and fencing the yard; 


is 
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planting trees and flowers; having good out- 
buildings; providing good water; painting the 
house, if it was not painted; getting equipment 
for the schoolroom, such as maps, charts, globes, 
etc.; putting some good pictures on the walls, 
and, last, but not least, starting a library and mak- 
ing the school the centre of attraction in every 
community. 

Then I would proceed to organize the league. 
The teacher was always elected president, some 
of the patrons vice-president, secretary, and treas- 
urer, the rest of the patrons and school children 
becoming members. Having our league organ- 
ized, we were then ready for work. 

Having already seen the importance of an at- 
tractive and well equipped schoolhouse and 
grounds and seeing the improvements that could 
be made, the question would arise: How can we 
get the money to make these improvements? 
Then I would suggest having some kind of en- 
tertainment, a box supper or a pie supper, for in- 
stance. If all agreed upon this plan, which they 
usually did, the time was appointed for the enter- 
tainment, a noti¢ée $€nt to the county paper, and 
every one advertising it. The time for the league 
to meet again being set, usually meeting once a 
month, a program arranged for that time, the 
league would adjourn. 

On the night of the entertainment I would go 
and assist them. If the entertainment was a box 
supper the girls would bring boxes which would 
be sold to the highest bidder. Whoever bought 
the box would eat the lunch with the girl to whom 
the box belonged. 

The amounts taken in on those nights ranged 
from eight to eighty dollars, the average being 
fifty dollars. Most of this money was spent in 
starting a library, while a small amount was spent 
in making other improvements. 

The league continued to meet once a month, 
either in the afternoon or at night, whichever was 
the will of the people, each time a good program 
being rendered. Some of them had a literary 
society, some a debating society, but keeping in 
mind all the time what they could do for the bet- 
terment of their school. 

After receiving their books a librarian was ap- 
pointed, usually one of the older students. At the 
league the patrons were allowed to take books 
and keep them for two weeks, then return them 
and get another. The library consisted of books 
suitable for the patrons and young people of the 
district, as well as for the school children. 

Some of the leagues make over one hundred 
dollars for their schools by different kinds of en- 
tertainments. Some had oyster suppers, ice 
cream suppers, measuring parties, a good play, 
then sometimes they would succeed in getting 2 
prominent man to speak to them, thus providing 
the people of the neighborhood with a clean and 
wholesome entertainment, and making the school 
the social centre of the community. 
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During the seven months’ work the leagues of 
the county enrolled 612 members ; made $1,013.61 
for libraries and other improvements; established 
seventeen libraries, and added more books to the 
three already started. 

The boys’ and girls’ clubs are organized in the 
same way, each having a president, vice-president, 
secretary, and treasurer. I sent the names of the 
boys and girls joining these clubs to the State 
College of Agriculture at Athens, Ga., and to the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

These two departments sent the boys and girls 
instructions for raising their corn and tomatoes, 
free of charge. After receiving the instructions 
they would take them to school, and there study 
and discuss them together. 

Outside of the prizes offered by the county and 
state some of the boys and girls succeeded in 
getting up prizes among themselves for their 
clubs. They took an interest in their work, and 
as a result of this Irwin county had the largest 
club in the state. 

On October 16, 1912, the boys and girls had an 
exhibit of their products. Some fine corn and to- 
matoes were shown. The highest yield of corn 
per acre, 118} bushels; second, 116 bushels; 
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third, 111 bushels. The highest yield on less than 
an acre was forty-four bushels and twenty-six 
pounds on one-fourth of an acre; second, twenty- 
three and one-half bushels on one-fourth acre. Of 
the entire club the average yield per acre was 
seventy-six bushels. 

The girls’ exhibit was excellent, the highest 
yield being over eight hundred cans of tomatoes 
from one-tenth of an acre. Some of the girls 
canned three and four hundred cans from their 
one-tenth acre. The boys’ club won the state 
prize of seventy-five dollars, and one of the boys 
won second prize among the individual prizes. 

Next year we expect better things from Irwin 
county, as it has already been proven that 
the land will produce other things than 
cotton. 

Perhaps you will ask the question: How did 
you accomplish so much in seven months, and it 
being the first year the county has had that kind 
of work? I will answer this question for you. 

The county commissioner, the teachers, and the 
people of the county went to work. I attribute 
the success I have had to the county commis- 


sioner and the teachers standing by me in this 
work, 
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RING TOSS ARITHMETIC 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


One of the humiliations of the regulation 
teaching of arithmetic in the lower grades is the 
fact that so many children count on their fingers 
as they add. 

It takes the poetry out of any “method” to 
find several of the children counting on their 
fingers, or tapping their toes, or counting 
mentally the ones in each number to be added. 

There is no decent result of number teaching 








that does not early and completely eliminate all 
counting in adding. 

Can it always be eliminated early? 

How can this be achieved? 

Stop counting by “ones” as soon as the chil- 
dren can all count by ones. 


The second step in counting is counting by 
“odd” numbers until the children can all name 
the “odd” numbers as fast as they can count by 
“ones.” 

The next step is counting “even” numbers 
until they can all name the “even” numbers as 





fast as they can the “odd”. numbers. 
Then teach the counting by “threes. 


The first time that 1 ever saw this taught to 
the rapturous delight of every child in the first 


grade was through the ring-toss game. 
The class chose sides. oe 
Every child was on “A side” or “B side. 
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The ring-toss block, with five spindles, was 
placed in the front of the room. 

It was about a foot square. 

There was a spindle on each of the four 
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corners and one in the centre. 

The ring was about ten inches across, and very 
light. 

First one side had a toss and then the other. 

The child stood about six feet away as he 
made the toss. 

If the ring fell over any one of the corner 
spindles it counted 3. 




















If it fell over the middle one it counted two 
3 
threes: 3 
If it fell over two corner ones it counted two 
3 
threes: 3 
If it fell over the middle one and one corner 
3 
One it counted: 3 
3 


If it fell over the middle and two corner ones° 


3 
3 
it counted four threes: 3 
3 
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When a child on “A side” rings a spindle or 
more the teacher records the throw. 

When “B side” tings one or more spindles 
the teacher records that. 




















For instance, if “A side” A side B side 


makes I throw the _ record 
is made. 

If “B side” makes II it is re- 
corded. 


If “A side” then makes IV 
it is recorded. 

If “B side” then makes III 
it is recorded. 

They play till one side or the other gets twelve 
threes. 

Before the teacher makes any record all of 
the children on that side look carefully and raise 
their hands as soon as they are ready to tell how 
many threes have been made. 

The teacher waits till every child knows how 
many. 

The children keep count to see how soon they 
have twelve threes. 

Then each side counts how many it has_ won. 

First individual children are called upon to 
count. The slow ones count first. Then they 
count in concert: Three, six, nine, twelve, fifteen, 
eighteen, twenty-one, twenty-four, twenty-seven, 
thirty, thirty-three, thirty-six. 

It is great sport all the time, and first-class 
number work. 

I saw this in the first grade of the model 
school of the training school of the School of 
Education of the University of Utah. 
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Most of the successful men in every clime and 
in all time have made their own success. 


At least 800 of the 1,400 boys in the Lane Tech- 
nical high school, Chicago, worked during the 
summer. Their total earnings were in the neigh- 
borhood of $32,000. A Rockford high school boy 
with three years’ manual training experience 
earned $3.50 a day. One boy came in from a 
farm with $82.80 in his pocket and reported that 
he felt he had earned it. Girls earned money by 
applying their knowledge of domestic science. 
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ARE WE SO MODERN? 
JAMES H. HARRIS 
Superintendent of Schools, Dubuque, lowa 
Recently in looking over the early history of 
the Dubuque schools, I ran across the high school 
course of study for the year 1859. Here it is:— 
The high school course of study, Dubuque, Ia., 
1859 :— 
FIRST YEAR, 
FIRST TERM. 
English history 


Latin lessons 
German 


Higher arithmetic 
Analytical grammar 
Word analysis 
SECOND TERM. 
English composition 
Latin lessons 
German 
Constitution, U. S. 
THIRD TERM. 
English composition 
Latin lessons 
German 
Review of all 
Composition ‘and declamation by sections once in 
three weeks; penmanship twice a week; vocal music 
once a week; lectures by the principal on common 
things, morals, manners, etc., once a week. 


SECOND YEAR. 
FIRST TERM. 


Algebra 
Bookkeeping 
Language analysis 
English history 


Algebra completed 
Geometry 
Language analysis 


Geometry Physiology 
Natural philosophy Latin, Grammar and 
Physical geography Caesar 
General history German 
SECOND TERM. 
Geometry . Physiology 
Notural philosophy Latin, grammar and Caesar 


German 
Bookkeeping (double entry) 


Physical geography 
General history 


THIRD TERM. 

Higher algebra Virgil 
Natural philosophy German 
General history Greek (optional) 
Botany Review of year’s studies 

Composition and declamation, penmanship, music, and 
lectures as in first year. (It should be said that the 
class in physiology recited only twice a week.) 


THIRD YEAR. 


FIRST TERM. 
Wieher algebra Chemistry 
Mensuration Critical readings 
Plone trigonometry _ Virgil 
Astronomy Greek (optional) 
French (optional) 


SECOND TERM. 
Svherical trigonometry Geology 
Surveying Moral philosophy 
‘Astronomy Virgil 
Chemistry Greek (optional) 
French (optional) 


THIRD TERM. 


Tnte'lectual philosophy 
Review of ancient history 
Cicero's orations 
\nabasis (optional) 

French (optional) 

Moral philosophy and intellectual philosophy, each 
twice a week. Compositions and critical readings by 
sections once in three weeks, original addresses once in 
three weeks, vocal music once a week. 


Surveying 

Geology 

\cricultural chemistry 
Moral philosophy 


Two things impressed me, as I think they will 
anyone who reads it. The first is that the course 
of study is not what would be called a “snap!” It 
certainly must have required the boys and girls 
to “step lively” to get through with a program 
like that, and one need not be surprised to learn 
that the ‘course survived only two vears 

The second point is that the “practical’—yoca- 
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tional—aspect of education had some recognition 
even as far back as 1859. We find bookkeeping, 
surveying, and,, most interesting of all, agricul- 
tural chemistry. We are quite of the opinion in 
this year, 1912, that the application of our knowl- 
edge of chemistry and botany to agriculture is a 
brand new idea and that only within the past year 
or two has any one thought of applying our the- 
oretical science to actual conditions. 

But it seems that more than fifty years ago the 
thought of the practical application of scientific 
knowledge to local and state industrial conditions 
was astir in somebody’s mind. 

Agricultural education may be experiencing a 
revival, after a Rip Van Winkle slumber, but it is 
evidently not an entirely new creation! 


Po an 
— 


A CREED FOR HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 


[Written as a regular class exercise by a boy in the 
senior class of the Winchester (Mass*) high school.] 
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To be kind and gracious at all times; to be 
thoughtful and not needlessly hurt or offend any- 
one by word or deed; to be honest in all dealings, 
including studies; to be purposeful, always work- 
ing with a definite end in view; to take an active 
part in all high school activities; to be humble in 
success, taking defeat without bitterness; to be 
optimistic and at the same time to be determined 
to make that optimism justified; to be demo- 
cratic, judging people by themselves and not theit 
possessions; last, but not by any means least, to 
put the best there is in you into whatever vou 
attempt; these are the ideals which lead to revl 
success. 

000-0 


PURE OPINION 
Brooklyn, N. a 
October 29, 1912. 
Editor of the Journal of Education:— 

Dear Sir: May I ask an expression of your opinion 
as to the advantage of mixed classes in elementary 
schools, or the disadvantages,—as you prefer? 

My experience in Brooklyn, where most of the 
classes are made up entirely of one sex or the other, 
and in Cleveland, where all the classes are mixed, has 
left me strongly inclined to favor the mixed class for 
the elementary grades. If the subject commends itself 
to you as worthy of disewssion in your paper, it would 


“ be, at least to one constant and greatly-in'ebted reade, 


as “cold water to a thirsty soul.” 
BB: G@ J. 

There is absolutely nothing available that gives value 
to an opinion on the subject. There is nothing that 
demonstrates the slightest advantage or disadvantage in 
co-education or segregation in elementary schools. All 
that is available is opinion pure and simple. and these 
differ radically, depending primarily upon the tempera- 
ment or experience of the one who ventures the opin- 
ion. 

Personally, I think (pure 
facts) that it is vastly better to have boys and girls to 


opinion unsupported — by 


gether, better for the boys and better for the girls 
Thev are together in the home, and it seems to me 
(pure opinion) that it is the natural thine for them to 
‘be together in school. T think (pure opinion) that it is 
not good for boys or girls to be by themselves 


—--—-0--@-0-@-e- g-e-—_____- 

When men are rightly occupied, their amusement 
grows out of their work, as the celor petals out of a 
. ° . “c he Lh 

fruitful fower.—John Ruskin, in “Sesame and Lilies, 
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CHOICE SELECTIONS 


THE VOICE WITHIN. 
At dawn it called: “Go forward without fear! 
All paths are open; choose ye, glad and free.” 
Through morning’s toilsome climb it urged the plea: 
“Nay, halt not, though the path ye chose grow drear.” 
At noon it spake aloud: “Make smooth the way 
For other feet. Bend to thy task, though weight 
Of sorrow press thee. Others dower, though fate 
Deny thy secret wish.” Through later day 
It warns: “Climb on! Heights woo! The waning light 
Bids haste! Yet scorn not those who lag behind, 
Confused by lengthening rays that clear thy sight, 
These, too, have striv’n all day their way to find.” 
At-eve, when flaming sunset fades, O hear 
Dawn’s echoing call: “Go forward without fear.” 
—Anna Garlin Spencer. 


Be like the bird, that, halting in her flight 
Awhile on boughs too slight, 
Feels them give way beneath her, and yet sings, 
Knowing that she hath wings. 
—Victor Hugo. 
Is life a fret and tangle, 
And everything gone wrong? 
Are friends a bit disloyal, 
And enemies too strong? 
Is there no bright side showing? 
Then, as a sage has said, 
Just “Polish up the dark side 
And look at that instead!” 
—Selected. 


Do not bother with the man who says the world is 
growing worse. Send for the physician —Creswell Mac- 
Laughlan’s “Sentiments of the Schoolmaster.” 


& 


It is the mind that maketh good or ill, 

That maketh wretch or happy, rich or poor; 

For some that hath abundance at his will 
Hath not enough, but wants in greatest store; 

And other that hath little asks no more, 

But in that little is both rich and Wise; 

For wisdom is most richest; fools therefore 
They are which fortunes do by vows devise; 
Sith each unto himself his life may fortunise. 

—Spenser. 


’Tis worth a thousand years of strife, 
’Tis worth a wise man’s best of life, 
To lessen be it but by one 

The countless ills beneath the sun. 


—Note Book. 


Though life is made up of mere bubbles, 
‘Tis better than many aver, 

For while we've a whole lot’of troubles, 
The most of them never occur. 


—Nixon Waterman. 


There is no life’s companion like’the truth. 

Bind it with close-forged fetters to thy side, 

And guard it like the apple of thine eye. 
—Robert Beverly Hale. 


I trust in Nature for the stable laws 

Of beauty and utility. Spring shall plant 

And autumn garner to the end of time. 
—Robert Browning. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF A HIGH SCHOOL 


Mount Vernon, New York, has taken an heroic stand 
on the reorganization of the high school under the lead 
of a special committee, of which Jacques W. Redway of 
geography fame is chairman. We give the substance of 
their report without quotation marks:— 

In the matter of age at entrance the principal of the 
high school reports that the great mass of entering stu- 
dents are well past thirteen years, the average age be- 
ing about thirteen and one-half years. Occasionally a 
pupil enters at the age of twelve years. As a rule, how- 
ever, pupils entering at this age are precocious and they 
have but little difficulty in making good. The commit- 
tee, therefore, finds no necessity of setting a minimum 
age limit for entrance. 

In the matter of the preparation of grammar school 
pupils in the fundamental studies, there always has been 
aml always will be more or less conflict of opinion not 
only in Mount Vernon but wherever elementary schools 
are preparing and*have prepared pupils for the sec- 
ondary schools. In this city we may say without fear 
or favor that the pupils have not been so well prepared 
as they should have been. 

For this condition there are two very apparent rea- 
sons: In the first place so much is required of pupils to 
enter a high school that at best the work can be prop- 
erly digested by only a few of the pupils. Much of the 
work of the seventh and eighth years consists of cram- 
ming rather than educative processes; and the best that 
the committee can say is, that in the case of the Mount 
Vernon grammar schools, the cramming is remarkably 
well done and will continue to be thus as long as the 


regents’ examinations are based on a cramming process, 

In the second place, the system of state examinations 
is responsible for not a little superficial work in the 
schoolroom. The education department makes the ex- 
aminations practically the sole test of proficiency. The 
judgment of the teacher counts for nothing. The pupils 
study to pass the examinations rather than to know the 
subjects and, as a result, they do pass and they don’t 
know. Studying a subject to obtain a good working 
knowledge of it is a serious matter; studying to pass the 
examinations, on the contrary, is comparatively easy. 
The teacher is held responsible, not for the working 
knowledge which the pupil may have of the subject, but 
for the per cent. that will promote him. She knows also 
that a repeated failure to promote any considerable 
number in her class endangers her position. 

The examinations are by no means a test of the pu- 
pil’s knowledge of the subject—that is, they are exami- 
nations that do not examine. Three years ago the re- 
sults of a spelling test made upon the class entering the. 
high school were communicated to one of-the assistant 
commissioners of the education department, and that 
official criticised severely the instruction in spelling in 
the city. Nevertheless, his certificate to the proficiency 
in spelling of those same pupils was on file in this office. 
It was merely a case of an examination that did not ex- 
amine. It is worth while to add that this class was im- 
mediately put to work at the old-fashioned spelling 
book. 





[Contiaued on page 578, 
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BARNARD CLUB ACTIVITIES 

The Barnard Club, the Schoolmasters’ Club of 
Rhode Island, is one of the most genuinely alive 
clubs in all America. 

The work laid ont for this year has to do ex- 
clusively with the high schools. A committee, of 
which Superintendent Condon of Providence is 
chairman, proposes to collect all possible facts 
and get the best possible consensus of opinions 
in order that they may unify all high school work 
so far as unification will make for improvement 
in results. 

They will seek to know the best length of a 
school day, the best arrangement of sessions, the 
most advantageous length of the teaching and 
recitation periods, and the wisest unit of work 
for credit. 

How should the school be organized as to 
room, or class, teachers; as to departmental 
teachers; as to class instruction; as to individual 
instruction? Should there be any difference be- 
tween the first and subsequent years in the high 
school as to plan of organization, as to kind of 
teaching, as to kind of teachers, and if so, what? 

What should be the minimum and maximum 
number of subjects which pupils should be re- 
quired or allowed to carry at one time? 

Should there be a one first-year course alike 
for all pupils? 

Should pupils be allowed to select particular 
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studies; er should they be permitted to select 
only courses which have been arranged 
with reference to a given end? If the latter, 
how many courses should be offered, and what 
should be recognized as the definite motive of 
each? 

What subjects common to all courses should 
be required oi all pupils irrespective of the ends 
to be met by specific courses? 

Should physical education be recognized as a 
regular required feature of the school program? 
For how many periods a week? For how many 
years? Should representation upon school 
athletic teams be accepted as a substitute for 
other forms of required physical exercise? What 
should be the relation of the athletic work to the 
program of physical education? Should physiol- 
ogy and hygiene be required? For how long? 

Should there be a four-years’ art course for all 
pupils; should two of these years be devoted to 
music, with definite, progressive study in the ap- 
preciation and interpretation of music, both vocal 
and instrumental; should two of the years be de- 
voted to drawing, painting, modeling, etc., includ- 
ing a study of historic art and architecture; and 
of household, municipal,- and landscape art? 
Should private instruction in any of these di- 
rections be accepted in place of school study; 
under what conditions? Should the school pro- 
gram be so arranged as to permit of such private 
study? 

Should all. girls be required to take a course 
of at least one year in household economics, in- 
cluding sewing, cooking, sanitation, and house- 
hold administration? Should all boys be required 
to take at least one year of shop work? 

Should the course in English cover four years, 
and should it include spelling and grammar for 
all pupils in need of such study? 

Should there also be definite instruction in the 
use of the library? 

Should the course in mathematics include 
arithmetic for all pupils not proficient in that sub- 
ject? In what year should this work be required? 

How many years should be covered by the 
course in history? In civics? 

Should there be a required course in elemen- 
tary or general science? 

Should there be courses in public speaking, 
reading, and debating? 

Should there be courses containing French, or 
German, which do not require Latin? Should a 
year of Latin be required before French or Ger- 
man is studied? Should the requiréments as to 
Latin be the same for both French and German? 
What is the minimum number of years which 
should be accepted in Latin for “credit”? How 
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many foreign languages should a pupil be per- 
mitted to begin in any one year? Should there 
be courses in which no foreign language is re- 
quired? 

Should such subjects as English, history, math- 
ematics, and the sciences be studied in the same 
way in all courses in which they are offered, or 
should they be varied to meet the motive of each 
course? 

Should there be courses in sociology and eco- 
nomics, and if so, in what years? 

It will be exceedingly interesting to see the 
attitude of New England high school principals 
and city superintendents upon some of these ques- 
tions. Will they think in larger units than has 
been their custom? Will they loosen up? Will 
they broaden out? Will they view the high 
school as a means of serving the young people 
or will they regard children as created for high 
school uses? 


& sa. ’ 
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EDUCATION BY DEMONSTRATION 


It is time for public schools to appreciate the 
significence of teaching by demonstration. 
Vitality means life, and there is no vitality with- 
out life. The public school must have something 
more of vitality in its work than is usually found 
there. Not everything taught can be real life, 
but something should be in the course frequently 
that is full of vitality. 

Again, the public school needs to be open- 
minded, and learn from outside the things that 
are vital that it has not happened to think of in 
its devotion to details. There is all too often a 
disposition to be cynical about every new thing 
not thought of by public school teachers. 

The Boston Young Men’s Christian Union has 
a second course in teaching by demonstration 
which is so wholly new as to deserve close study 
by educators. On ten Tuesday evenings, begin- 
ning January 14, there will be an actual demon- 
stration of business methods in actual use. Ten 
prominent Boston business houses will each have 
an evening in which they will actually set up a 
section of their real business, and one of their 
cleverest experts will sell goods or insurance, or 
something, to twenty of the two hundred promi- 
nent enlisted persons of Boston so publicly that 
the entire class can see precisely what is done 
and how. 

N. C. Fowler, Jr., the originator of the scheme, 
will have direction of the course. So definite was 
the success last season that those who have 
Studied its working are confident that every im- 
portant city in the country should have such a 
demonstration course for high school students 
and for other young men. Nothing as vital as 
this promises to be should be of a semi-private 
nature. If there is an important principle involved 
in teaching by demonstration the public should 
certainly be entitled to it. 
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CONDON TO CINCINNATI 


It is a noble compliment that Cincinnati pays 
Randall J. Condon of Providence when it elects 
him over the entire field and pays him a salary of 
ten thousand dollars. 

His promotions have been steady. It is but 
a little while ago that he came from a small 
position in Maine to Everett, Massachusetts, 
where he reached a salary of $2,500. From ther. 
he went to Helena, Montana, where his salary 
became $3,600. Less than three years ago he 
went to Providence, where the salary was $5,000, 
and now it is doubled by the call to Cincinnati. 

Mr. Condon has everywhere stood for the most 
pronounced advancement in school activities. 
Everywhere he has been opposed by the anti-pro- 
gressive people, in school and out, but he has 
never compromised. He has often astonished 
his friends by the extensive and intensive nature 
of his demands upon the school board and the 
public. When he was elected at Cincinnati he 
was making the most far-reaching demands upon 
the city of Providence that any superintendent 
has ever made upon any city, so that Cincinnati 
knows for whom and for what it is paying $10,000. 


——- * 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF BARR’S APPOINTMENT 


James A. Barr, secretary California Teachers’ 
Association, has been appointed as head of the 
Bureau to arrange for Congresses, Societies and 
Conventions to meet in San Francisco in 1915 in 
connection with the Panama Exposition. This 
is the most important recognition in connection 
with a national exposition that education has re- 
ceived, and in this case the exposition managers 
receive more than they give. No ther American 
educator is so gifted in power to organize a cam- 
paign, so skilful in handling difficult situations, 
so uniformly able to command universal con- 
fidence, and so masterful in presenting convinc- 
ing facts and figures. 





THE BIBLE A TEXT-BOOK 


Last January an article on “The Bible and the 
Rising Generation,” by Professor Squires of the 
University of North Dakota, was published in 
the Journal of Education. One outcome of the 
agitation started by Professor Squires’ sugges- 
tions is a course of Bible study offered in North 
Dakota. The Bible is indirectly a text-book in 
the high schools. 

The Bible-study syllabus selected and adopted 


by the state high school board suggests lines for’ 


the outside work to follow,—Old Testament 
geography, great Old Testament narratives, a 
brief outline of Hebrew history before Christ, 
the Books of the Old Testament, studies in the 
life of Christ, studies in the history of the Early 
Church, New Testament books, and certain pas- 
sages for memory. 

To every high school student who duly passes 
an examination based on this syllabus, a half- 
credit is given on his high school course. The 
school is simply giving credit for work which, 
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while done privately, must be recognized to be 
work worthy of credit, and which will ve useful 
to the student as well as inspirational. 


‘ 
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DR. MAXWELL’S WRITINGS* 


A wholly unusual feature of the celebration of 
Dr. William H. Maxwell's quarter centennial as 
superintendent of Brooklyn and New York was 
the publication, in a volume of 420 pages, of the 
addresses, reports, and special writings of Dr. 
Maxwell. This is an astonishing group of thirty- 
four selections, each of which reveals the part 
he has played in the educational advance of the 
most remarkable school system in the world. 

The earliest quotations are from his first report 
as superintendent of Brooklyn on the kindergar- 
ten and upon manual training in the grades. 
Twenty-two of the twenty-five years are repre- 
sented. The year 1904 has by far the largest 
number of quotations, as that was the year of 
greatest struggle. No other American city su- 
perintendent has fought so many good fights to 
such a definite finish, as no other has written so 
much that is irresistibly interesting upon so many 
subjects, covering so many vital interests. 

These selections have as. important a national 
as local significance, for he has written upon the 
great questions in all these years. We have often 
said that in administration he has had the greatest 
problems of any man in educational work in 
America, but no one could have appreciated the 
part he has had in the vigorous discussions of 
live questions in a quarter of a century. 


*‘A Quarter Century of Public School Development,’’ By William 
H. Maxwell. Cellected by the Committee on the Celebration of the 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary of Dr. Maxwell’s Superintendency. New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book Company. 
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ABERCROMBIE IN CONGRESS 


In the chances of war on November 5 State 
Superintendent Henry B. Dewey of Washington 
unexpectedly fell outside the breastworks, though 
it was conceded by all that whatever happened to 
others on the Republican ticket he would be 
elected Congressman at large. But in Alabama 
the schoolmaster fared better, and Dr. J. W. 
Abercrombie, ex-president of the State Univer- 
sity, was elected, though at first reported defeated. 
3y the alphabetical law his will be the first name 
in every Congressional roll-call, making him the 
“Bellwether” of Congress. 

0 00-0 
A NOTABLE ACHIEVEMENT 


If you can, be sure to get the Report on Condi- 
tions and Needs of Rural Schools in Wisconsin 
made to the Wisconsin board of public affairs by 
the New York Training School for Public Ser- 
vice. Investigators visited 131 schools in thirty- 
one counties; studied the offices of county super- 
intendents and offices of district school boards. 
Personal investigations were made in twenty- 
seven counties, of the records of county superin- 


tendents, of the records of district school boards; 


report specifically on the sanitary and educational 
conditions of 131 rural schools. Unified records 
have been filed giving explicit information con- 
cerning lighting, heating, ventilation, care, sani- 
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tation, grounds, library, and teachers in each of 
the 131 rural schools. 

This investigation has been so complete, so 
adequate, so definite and specific that nothing is 
left for any one to question. No one dares to 
attack this report. There were expert investiga- 
tors in Wisconsin and expert opinions, a radically 
difierent proposition. It is clearly demonstrated 
that it is possible to have expert investigation as 
well as expert opinion, The state board of public 
affairs, Madison, Wisconsin, issues the report. 

a + -0-@-0-4-0-——_ 
SEEKING THE UNATTAINABLE 

The Bureau of Municipal Research is seeking 
the opinion of school men, of superintendents, 
and other educational officials and teachers upon 
various phases of the New York Inquiry muddle. 
The effort is entirely praiseworthy, but we can 
conceive of no condition which would elicit a 
reply from many of them. 

e900 g) — 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE ON WHEELS 

The United States is by no means the only 
educationally progressive part of the world. 
France, of course, is progressive, and so is Ire- 
land. 

A traveling school of domestic science has been 
instituted in the department of Yonne, France. 
The school will make a stay of three months in 
any cOmmune where an attendance of fifteen is 
guaranteed. Similar itinerant schools for do- 
mestic science exist in Ireland. 

NOTABLE POLITICAL DEPARTURE 

In Iowa this year both the Republican and 
Democratic state platforms openly and em- 
phatically endorsed the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Has this been done in any other state? 
One of two things is entirely clear, either the 
political leaders have had a change of heart, or 
they realize that the teacher vote and influence 


are worth having, are worth looking after. 
=. +0 @-o-@-o @-0- 


WHAT ? 


State Superintendent Albert M. Deyoe of 
Iowa recommends that a new statute should pro- 
vide that school elections shall be as fairly and 
honestly conducted as general elections. Have 
they not been in the past? Are they not now? 
We confess our inability to understand why they 
should not be more fairly and honestly conducted 
than general elections. The temptations to be 
unfair and dishonest would appear to be infinitely 
greater in the course of general than of school 
elections. 





0+ 0-0-0 

One trouble with the “Inquiry” is that the city 
paid $70,000 for an expert investigation, and it 
only got expert advice. The expenditure was for 
one thing and it got another. Investigations 
come high. Opinions are relatively inexpensive, 

The largest public school building in all Europe 
is the new Continuation school building m 
Vienna. 

Superintendents’ meeting, N. E. A., Philadel- 
phia, February 25-28. 

National Education Association, July 7-11, Salt 
Lake City. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE NEW YORK “GUNMEN” CONVICTED. 

That quartet of desperadoes, “Gyp the Blood,” 
“Lefty Louie,” “Dago Frank,” and ‘‘Whitey” 
Lewis, have all been found guilty of murder in the 
first degree for their share in the killing of the 
gambler Rosenthal and will share the fate of 
Lieutenant Becker, who employed them to put 
Rosenthal out of his way. The jury required 
only twenty minutes to reach their conclusion. 
Doubtless, they were helped to it by.the strong 
summing up of the case by Justice Goff, who dis- 
posed summarily of most of the points made in 
the flimsy defence of the accused. If the verdicts 
in these cases are carried to their logical conclu- 
sion, five men will expiate in the electric chair 
one of the most cold-blooded murders in the his- 
tory of New York. Incidentally, a heavy blow 
will be struck at the system of graft and corrup- 
tion in the New York police department. 


AN IMPORTANT DECISION. 

The decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the case of the Bathtub Trust carries 
with it very important consequences affecting not 
only the particular trust concerned, but others of 
a similar character. The fifty defendants—cor- 
porations and individuals—named in this suit were 
charged with having entered into a combination 
to restrict interstate trade in sanitary enameled 
ironware. The basis of this combination was, in 
effect, the issue of licenses for the use of a 
patented enameling tool. Jobbers who bought 
the ware were required to sign contracts that they 
would buy of no one outside the trust and _ that 
they would not undersell. The claim of the de- 
fendants was that this agreement was simply the 
protection of the patent. But the lower court 
decided against the defendants, and the supreme 
court upholds that decision on the ground that 
the rights conferred by patents do not override 
the positive prohibitions of the anti-trust law. 


A BRIEF ARMISTICE. 

An armistice was arranged between the Balkan 
allies and Turkey by direct negotiations, but the 
conditions of peace proposed by the allies were so 
drastic that the Turkish government immediately 
declined to consider them and gave orders for a 
resumption of hostilities. The terms proposed 
were indeed so extreme—including the complete 
surrender of pretty nearly everything that Tur- 
key possesses in Europe, except Constantinople 
and a narrow strip of territory about it—that it 
is generally assumed that they were not intended 
as an ultimatum but as a basis for bargaining. 
But the Turks took them seriously and returned 
an unqualified refusal. This course was  unex- 
pected by the European powers, who had antici- 
pated a qualified acceptance which might have 
been made the basis for an adjustment through 
a European conference. As it is, the relations 
between Austria and Servia are a good deal 
Strained, because of the slight attention which 
Servia has given to Austrian warnings regarding 





ports on the Adriatic. Flushed with victory, the 


allies are in no mood to brook outside interfer- 
ence. 


THE CHOLERA MENACE. 

Meanwhile, not Europe only but the civilized 
world is exposed to a serious menace from the 
ravages of Asiatic cholera in Constantinople. 
At first, only a few cases daily were reported. 
but now there are more than 500 new cases 
daily; and the mortality is frightful. In the 
general confusion prevailing, with thousands of 
refugees and wounded crowding into the city, 
the most ordinary precautions have been 
neglected. Little has been done, either to check 
the spread of the plague or to care for those 
stricken by it. As the Bulgarian advance has oc- 
cupied one position after. another which the 
Turks had abandoned, the Bulgarian troops have 
been exposed to the pestilence and many of them 
have fallen under it. It is the dread of the 
cholera more than anything else which has led 
the Bulgarians to abandon their plan for a_ tri- 
umphal entry into Constantinople. 


AN EXTRA SESSION ASSURED. 

The definite announcement of the President- 
elect that he will call the new Congress in extra- 
ordinary session not later than April, to take 
action upon the tariff, is not unwelcome even to 
the interests most affected by the changes which 
may be made in the various schedules. Uncer- 
tainty paralyzes trade almost more than any other 
influence; and those even who regard with most 
apprehension the probable action of a Demo- 
cratic Congress and a Democratic President will 
feel a certain sense of relief when they know the 
worst. It is not expected that there will be at 
once a general revision of the existing tariff, but 
that the work will be done, schedule by schedule, 
as in the bills passed by the present Congress and 
vetoed by President Taft. Probably those iden- 
tical bills will be the first to be pushed through. 


A CLOUD IN THE FAR EAST. 

While the near East is the scene of conflict and 
carnage and the overthrow of the existing order, 
a cloud has arisen in the far East, which is omi- 
nous of possible war. Russia’s calm assumption 
of control over Mongolia it appears is not to pass 
unchallenged by the Chinese government. More 
than 100 Mongol princes and chiefs have formally 
repudiated the agreement and have called upon 
the government at Pekin to afford military pro- 
tection to Mongolians. who wish to remain in 
union with China. The advisory council at Pekin 
has endorsed the resolution of the Mongolian 
princes, and the Chinese government has placed 
45,000 troops belonging to its northern army un- 
der orders to proceed to the Mongolian frontier. 
The newly-awakened national sentiment of the 
Chinese bitterly resents the proposed Russian 
annexation of Mongolian territory. 


[Continued on page 586.) 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF A BIGH SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 573.) 





There is another class of pupils, fortunately small, that 
has been a source of trouble, especially during the first 
year of their work in the high school. Some of these 
pupils are handicapped by physical defects, but some of 
them are merely lazy. Instead of working by their own 
efforts into the high school, théy are carried thither in 
the arms of their teachers. When such pupils enter 
upon the/work of the high school there is no end of 
trouble. Some of them learn the meaning of personal 
responsibility and self-discipline; others fail and drop 
out. The committee investigated the failures in a cer- 
tain class one by one. Altogether there were less than 
ten. All but one of the number were either exceptional 
children whom no ordinary course would fit, or else 
were handicapped by physical defects. In one solitary 
case, the chairman of the committee is of the opinion 
that a judicious application of six feet of switch would 
have wrought a miraculous cure. 

The conference between the faculty of the high school 
and the principals of the various elementary schools 
developed the fact that the elementary course of study 
is not perfectly articulated with that of the high school. 
So far as the work in English is concerned the gap was 
located and repaired at the time of the conference. The 
teachers concerned were requested to hold such confer- 
ences in the future as might be necessary to articulate 
other studies. 

In the matter of the articulation of the high school 
courses with those of the higher institutions, the com- 
mittee recognizes that not a few difficulties are in the 
way. The eight classes, 1904 to 1911 inclusive, gradu- 
ated an aggregate of 453 students. Of this number 340, 
practically seventy-five per cent., entered one or another 
of sixty-five higher institutions. This does not include 
the business colleges, music conservatories, and schools 
of that sort. The following table shows the distribution 
of 184 pupils:— 
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184 


In the remainder of the list, Colgate, Hamilton, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Mount Holyoke College, Princeton 
University, Yale University, Wesleyan University, Ste- 
vens Institute, Amherst College, Bryn Mawr College, 
the United States Military Academy, and the United 
States Naval Academy are represented. It is well to 
add here that students intending to enter Yale, Harvard, 
and Princeton usually prepare at one or another of the 
various schools specializing their work each for its own 
university. 

Tt is hardly necessary to say that the Mount Vernon 
high school cannot direct its preparatory work for any 
particular institution. It is the practice of the school, 
however, to ascertain the requirements of any and 
every school which a pupil is desirous to enter. The 
committee believes that this part of the work can be 
more systematically accomplished and advises the ap 
pointment of a committee that shall look after and ad 
vise each pupil in his preparatory work. The commit 
tee has examined the records of a considerable number 
of the high school graduates who are now attending the 
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various colleges, and finds nothing therein to indicate 
that their preparation is inadequate. Doubtless there 
have been individual causes for complaint. Given the 
preparation of 340 students, covering a period of eight 
vears, it would be miraculous if there were none. Cer- 
tain it is, however, that no complaint against the 
preparatory work of the school has been made by any 
of the institutions to which students have been sent. 
On the contrary the Mount Vernon high school certifi- 
cates are the only academic credentials required at about 
twenty colleges and universities—among them, Cornell, 
Lehigh, Colgate, Syracuse, the University of California, 
the University of Wisconsin, the University of Michi- 
gan, and about a dozen others. 

To the question, in what way may the course of study 
be bettered for pupils who are not preparing for higher 
institutions, the state education department has in part 
helped a solution. A new and more general course has 
been prepared, and can be put into operation without 
additional expense. To meet the requirements of the 
education department this course necessarily contains 
certain features that otherwise might be omitted. The 
student may choose between Latin, French, and German 
as to language. English is mandatory during the en- 
tire course. Phvsics, chemistry, civics, and history are 
alternatives. The adoption of this course will give to 
pupils a choice of three courses in the Liberal Arts 
school, three in the Industrial Arts school, and three in 
the Commercial school. 

The high school has practically the same organization 
it had at the time when its faculty consisted of six 
teachers and about 200 pupils. It now has nearly 1,000 
pupils and forty teachers; it is moreover housed in 
three different buildings. It is manifestly impossible for 
the principal to look after the administration and at the 
same time devote himself to all the work of supervision 
that is required. The committee therefore recommends 
the organization of the following departments: English, 
composition and rhetoric, mathematics, science, history, 
ancient lancuages, modern languages, drawing. 

Trustee Poole. 2 member of the committee on reor- 
ganization, acded a supplemental report recommending 
that the committee should go still further in insisting 
on more thorough work in the elementary grades, everr 
if the state course is changed. 

Before reorganization the high school proper had 
only a nominal connection with the Commercial and the 
Tndustrial Arts school. Under the reorganization every 
pupil in the city who is taking a prescribed academic 
course is a member of the high school. The school 
formerly known as the high school now becomes the 
Liberal Arts school, and the high school includes all 
classes of academic pupils in the three schools. No 
academic classes are organized in the various night 
schools, but should there be such in the future they also 
will be a part of the high school. The Commercial and 
the Industrial Arts school are autonomous except as 
noted below. 

The following shows the plan of reorganization:— 
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The principals of the Industrial Arts and Commercial 

schools are department heads in the high school. The 
principal of the Industrial Arts school is also director 
of manual training and domestic science throughout the 
city. These courses include the work in four shops and 
four cooking kitchens for elementary schools. In this 
wav the high school reaches directly into the elementary 
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WISCONSIN MEETING 


Milwaukee, November 7—9 


With an assemblage of 5,888 teachers it is not easy to 
accomplish a great deal along the line of constructive 
educational work. Such meetings contribute more in.a 
cultural, inspirational, and entertainment way. Three 
or four definite points of attack, however, were empha- 
sized at the sixtieth annual meeting of the Wisconsis 
Teachers’ Association in a way which will bring results. 

The use of tobacco by school boys and high school 
fraternities will be summarily dealt with. Rural schools 
in Wisconsin will be brought up to a much higher’ stan- 
dard in short order. School boards must realize that 
more is expected of them, and that they should expect 
more of superintendents and teachers. Politics was 
ruled out of the meeting bv unanimous consent. And 
by an amendment to the constitution, suggested by the 
women, the dues of the women teachers were made the 
same as those of the men,—$1.00 a year. 

No man could have done the work of the president 
more faithfully than it was done by Mrs. Mary D. Brad- 
ford, and few men have carried it on with so much suc- 
cess. She began in the fall of 1911 to get her program, 
which cost something over $2,000. Whenever she ad- 
dressed the association Mrs. Bradford had something 
wide-awake and worth while to say. She made a ring- 
ing appeal for woman suffrage on the score of better 
citizenship, saying that teachers should vote because 
they train the voters. 

Rural school reorganization was suggested in a sig- 
nificant report by C. E. Patzer of the Milwaukee Nor- 
mal school, in which he recommended that the county 
replace the present district unit of administration and 
that a county board of education have charge of all the 
schools. The board of public affairs made its sugges- 
tions along another line, condemning loose methods, 
carelessness, and inaccuracies in rural school administra- 
tion and accounts. The report was submitted in re- 
markably clear and telling shape, and it is inevitable 


that their suggested legislative and administrative reme~- 
dies will be followed. 

A novel plan for reorganizing all teaching organiza- 
tions was offered by Dr. Suzzalo in a frank talk on the 
desultory organizations of the past. In speaking of in- 
fluences in no way professional against which a teacher 
must contend he said:— 

“Without the backing of an organized profession for 
his professional ideals of public service he is more likely 
to lose his position than not. Thereafter that one fail- 
ure to hold his position is, in matters of reappointment 
or promotion with boards of education, a presumption 
of incompetency rather than of superior training and 
standards. Thus the present status of professional or- 
ganization permits a handicap to be placed upon su- 
perior courage and idealism in maintaining high stan- 
dards of service.” 

He suggested local guilds. a state association of local 
guilds, and a national council of guilds consisting of 
representatives from the state guilds, with a paid execu- 
tive secretary who will have an advisory committee of 
five associates with him to aid in administering affairs, 
the committee to be elected by the national council. 

Dr. Claxton gave most stimulating talks. William A. 
Allen’s criticism was, as usual, penetrating, and showed 
large fields of neglected opportunities. President Van 
Hise, President L. D. Harvey of Stout Institute, Ed- 
ward J. Ward, and Dr. Gunsaulus were others on the 
excellent program. ; 


The feature was a marvelous exhibition of 
drills, aesthetic dancing, gymnastics, and games by large 
groups of kindergarten children under Miss Mary E. 
Hannon and by older boys under George Wittich. 
Nothing of the sort was ever before seen at an associa- 
tion meeting. John Callahan of Menasha was elected 
to succeed President Bradford. 


closing 
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WHITTIER EXERCISE 
JANE A. STEWART 


[Decorate the room with American flags and place a 
bust or large picture of Whittier in a conspicuous po- 
sition. Gems from his poems may be written on the 
blackboard and recited by the school in concert at the 
close. ] 

OPENING SONG. 
EXERCISE (by five pupils), “The Early Life of Whit- 
tier.” 

First pupil—To-day (December 17) we celebrate the 
birth of the American poet, Whittier. On December 17, 
1807, Whittier was born. He ranks among the greatest 
poets that our country has produced. His writings are 
known and valued wherever the English language is 
spoken. Whittier lived to a good old age, and he wrote 
many poems which are among the finest in our litera- 
ture. Besides this, he took part in the great work of 
abolishing slavery in the United States, and he was for 
many years an editor and a politician. In schools and 
halls throughout the United States to-day, his anniver- 
Sary is being celebrated by people who wish to do honor 
to his noble character and lofty genius. 

Second pupil—I have been reading about Whittier’s 
father and mother. His father was descended from a 
staunch old patriot named Thomas Whittier, who came 
to this country in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
and who was a great friend of the Indians, who trusted 
and honored him. This old pioneer was a member of 
the Society of Friends, who are a very religious people, 
simple and strong in their faith. The poet Whittier was 
brought up in this faith. His father, John Whittier, was 
a farmer, much esteemed by all who knew him. His 


> 


mother was very benevolent. Among his ancestors were 
a Puritan minister and Huguenots. Whittier was a 
cousin of the famous statesman, Daniel Webster, whose 
eyes are said to be very like his. 

Third pupil—Whittier was born on a farm about three 
miles from Haverhill, Mass., among the hills of eastern 
Massachusetts, and in the beautiful valley of the Merri- 
mack. The region is full of Indian legends, many of 
which Whittier used in his poems. His early home was 
a lonely farmhouse among the hills. There were sey- 
eral lakes near, in’ one of which Whittier used to fish. 
He gave the lake its present name, “Kenoza.” Whittier 
had little time for play when a boy. His life was one of 
poverty and toil on the farm. 

Fourth child—The house in which Whittier was born 
is very ancient. It was built in the seventeenth century, 
and is supposed to be now about 250 years old. The 
rooms are small. The kitchen, with its big old-fashioned 
fireplace, was the chief attraction, and here the family 
gathered in the cold winter evenings around the blazing 
hearth. When Whittier was a boy the family consisted 
of his elder sister, Mary; his younger brother, Matthew; 
his younger sister, Elizabeth; his bachelor uncle, Moses 
Whittier; and his father and mother. They were very 
poor, and had no luxuries, but they were a very happy 
family. 

Fifth pupil—Whittier’s chief playmate in his childhood 
was his lovely sister, Elizabeth. She was also a poet, 
and was so modest and good that she preferred to praise 
and help the work of her brother rather than to write 
poems herself. The two were constantly together. 
Whittier went to the district country school during the 
few months that it was open each year. This was all the 
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schooling he had until he was nineteen, when he’ went ' 


to the academy. He was eager to leatn. He read-every 
book he could get. There were few books and no libra- 
ries then. The books he liked best were the Bible, Rob- 
ert Burns’ poems, and Sir Waltér Scott’s historical 
novels. 

RECITATION—"“The Barefoot Boy” (page 195, House- 

hold Edition, Whittier’s Poems). 

READING-—Selection from “To My Old Schoolmaster” 

(page 173, Household Edition). 

ESSAY—“Whittier’s’s Work for Anti-slavery.” 

The poet Whittier is well known as one of the strong- 
est of the abolitionists to whose labors we owe the blot- 
ting out of slavery. He was only twenty-four years old 
when William Lloyd Garrison started his anti-slavery 
paper, called the Liberator, in Boston. But Whittier 
had even then made quite a reputation for himself as an 
editor, a poet, and a politician. He gave up all hope of 
a distinguished career and faced calumny and disgrace 
by openly joining Garrison and the others in their noble 
struggle for freedom. He had been aiding them right 
along, but now his whole life and effort were given to 
the abolition cause. He became secretary of the Ameri- 
can Anti-slavery Association; he traveled and spoke in 
many cities and towns. He wrote strong anti-slavery 
poems, and he served for a time in the Massachusetts 
legislature. He was mobbed in Concord, N. H., and his 
office in Philadelphia (where he was editing an anti- 
slavery paper called the Pennsylvania Freeman) was 
burned by a mob. At the close of five or six years his 
health, never very good, became so feeble that he was 
obliged to retire to his home. But he continued to write 
poems and,to serve the cause until emancipation was 
won. Whittier is known as the poet of humanity be- 
cause his works are full of sympathy for the oppressed 
and protest against tyranny. . 
READING—Stanzas (“Voices of Freedom,” page 45, 

Household Edition). 

RECITATION—“Laus Deo” (page 316, Household 

Edjtion). 

EXERCISE (for five pupils), “Whittier’s Writings.” 

First pupil—The first poem that Whittier wrote is said 
to have been written on the beam of his mother’s loom. 
Instead of doing sums on his slate, after his farm work 
for the day was over and the family were gathered 
around the evening fire, he was scribbling verses, one of 
which, according to his biographer, read:— 


“And must I always swing the flail, 
And help to. fill the milking pail? 

I wish to go away to school; 

I do not wish to be a fool.” 


Second pupil—It was Whittier’s older sister, Mary, 
who was the cause of his first appearance in print. She 
thought her brother’s poems were as good as those she 
saw in the weekly Newburyport paper that came to’ the 
house, so she selected one—‘“The Exile’s Departure”— 
and sent it without her brother’s knowledge. So it was 
a great surprise and pleasure one day when he opened 
the paper and turning to the poet’s corner found verses 
of his own there. 

Third pupil—While Whittier was attending the Haver- 
hill Academy and studying hard, he also wrote poems 
which were published in the Haverhill Gazette, the Bos- 
ton Statesman, and the National Philanthropist. He 
used different pseudonyms—“ Adrian,” “Donald,” 
“Timothy,” “Micajah,” and “Ichabod.” Nearly every 
number of the various papers which he edited at differ- 
ent times—the Haverhill Gazette, the American Manu- 
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‘facturer, the )New England Review, the Pennsylvania 


Freeman, the “Middlesex Standard, the Essex Transcript, 
etc.,—contained a poem by its editor, but scarcely any 
of the numerous earlier ones were considered by him 
worth preserving. They were widely copied at the time, 
however, and gave him a constantly increasing reputa- 
tion as a poet. 

Fourth pupil—The first collection of Whittier’s poems’ 
was called “Legends of New England.” It included 
prose and verse, and was published in 1831. The Indian 
poem, “Mogg Megone,” was published in 1836. Col- 
lections of anti-slavery poems were published at Boston 
in 1837, and at Philadelphia in 1838. The collection 
called “Voices of Freedom” appeared in 1846. “Songs 
of Labor” were published in 1850; “The Chapel of the 
Hermits” in 1853; “The Panorama,” 1856; “Home Bal- 
lads,” 1860; “In War Time,” 1863; “Snow Bound,” 1866; 
“Maud Muller,” 1867; “The Tent on the Beach,” 1867; 
“Among the Hills,” 1869; “Ballads of New England,” 
1870; “The Pennsylvania Pilgrim,” 1872; “Mabel Mar- 
tin,” 1874; “The River Path,” 1880; “The King’s Mis- 
sive,” 1881; “Poems of Nature,” 1886, and “At Sun- 
down,” 1892. 

Fifth pupil—In addition Whittier wrote many prose 
works and edited vafious collections. “Old Patriots and 
Modern Sketches” and “Literary Recreations and Mis- 
cellanies” are the titles of his prose works which gleam 
with humor and glow and burn with fire and earnestness. 
Whittier edited the works of J. G. C. Brainard, the let- 
ters of John Quincy Adams, the letters of Lydia Maria 
Child, and “Child Life in Poetry” and “In Prose.” He 
was a very steady worker, though often interrupte! +7 
ill health. His writings cover a period of sixt+ *-+ 
years, and describe the familiar scenes and the strik:s7 
incidents of New England landscape and “'sto-r, 
as being full of high and noble purpose. 
RECITATION—“Proem” (Whittier’s Complete Edi- 

tion). 

RECITATION—“A Friend’s Greesing,” by Bayard Tay- 


lor. 





PERFECT THE TEACHING OF MUSIC 


Dr. A. E. Winship:— 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir: Among the educational papers that come to 
my desk there is none more welcome or that I read with 
greater interest than your Journal of Education. 

Your editorial in the October 17 number, ‘Perfect the 
Teaching of Public School Music,” is sensible and to the 
point, and I thank you for #. If educators like your- 
self who are not directly concerned with school music, 
as supervisors or directors, would give the subject the 
attention it deserves it would ‘help wonderfully to hasten 
the time when music will be a ‘required essential” in- 
stead of an “optional special.” 

We who are directly engaged in public school music 
work keep hammering away in various periodicals de- 
voted to music and in our own meetings trying to raise 
the standard until music is placed on a par with other 
school subjects, but we do not always reach the people 
who decide such matters, and much of our effort 1s 
wasted. I sincerely hope you will not let the matter 
rest, but that you will follow up this editorial with 
others devoted to the same purpose 

Very truly yours, 
; Arthur T. Abbott, 
Director of Music, Buffalo (N. Y.) Public Schools. 





Very often the teacher can be of most service to the public by helping to ad- 
vance common-sense ideas and methods and to establish mental poise. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION QF PUBLIC EDUCA- 
TION IN THE UNITED STATES. By Samuel 
Train Dutton, LL. D.,. and David Snedden, Ph. D. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Revised edi- 
tion. Cloth. 615 pp. Price, $2.00, net. 

Nowhere else can there be found the same body of 
facts, the essential carefully culled from the non-essen- 
tial, concerning school administration in the states, 
counties, and leading cities of the United States as is 
here presented with care, clearness, and skilful arrange- 
ment. No other book on current educational affairs 
comes anywhere near being as nearly indispensable as 
is this book. The first edition was a radical departure 
from anything previously available, but this revised edi- 
tion has been materially improved as well as. being 
brought up to date in all facts of law and in all state- 
ments of fact. It is a notable contribution to educa- 
tional literature. The first edition was used in practi- 
‘cally every college and normal school in the land, and 
had to be read by all who*desired to know what’s what 
in educational administration, and this edition must 
supplant that one, and the use of this edition is sure to 
be universal among students of ,education the world 
over. 


THE CONSERVATION OF THE CHILD. A Man- 
ual of Clinical Psychology Presenting the Examina- 
tion and Treatment of Backward Children. By Ar- 
thur Holmes, assistant director of the psychological 
clinic, University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 345 pp. 
It is estimated that there are between 200,000 and 

$00,000 mentally defective persons in the United States, 
only ten per cent. of whom are in institutions, public or 
private. Somebody ought to take care of the other 
ninety per cent., and whether or not we think that the 
public school should be charged with those of school 
age, it is plain that the schools have got to help in their 
education, for the present at least. In “The Conserva- 
tion of the Child” Professor Holmes surveys the pos- 
sibilities of the psychological clinic. He first outlines 
the constitution, function, and operation of such clinics. 
In four following chapters he deals with the. classifica- 
tions of cases, drawing many examples from the work 
in Philadelphia, where more ‘is being done for abnormal 
children than in any other city. The book is admirably 
illustrated, and should be most enlightening for super- 
intendents and committeemen and others interested, who 
are not acquainted with. the need for.such work. 


DURRELL’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. By 
Fletcher Durrell, Ph. D., Lawrenceville school, and 
Elizabeth Hall, primary supervisor, Minneapolis. 
Grades one to five. 412 pp. Price, 48 cents. 

DURRELL’S ADVANCED ARITHMETIC. By 
Fletcher Durrell, Ph. D. Grades six to eight. 480 
pp. Price, 64 cents. 

New York: Charles E. Merrill Company. 

There are three classes of arithmetic that have sought 
to do for arithmetic what has been done in geography, 
language, and reading. One seeks to be eminently sci- 
entific; another largely ignores science but revels in 
tradition; another seeks to give the least possible work 
in number. The Durrell arithmetics aim to combine 
the first two classes. There is no pretense of trying to 
eliminate, but the purpose is rather to be adequate. 
Science is respected, and so are traditions. The teach- 
ers prejudices are not overlooked, and her approba- 
tion is sought; at the same time the specialist is con- 
sidered, and his important scientific scruples are re- 
spected. Whoever uses these books will have no occa- 
sOn to go outside to provide “busy-work.” Whoever 
does all that these books call for will be kept ade- 
quately busy for the complete course in arithmetic. 
It is inconceivable that any teacher will have difficulty 
in teaching from these books, or that any pupil who 
does the work here provided will not be adequately 
Rfounded in the knowledge of number, in all the 
Pfocesses and practice of arithmetic, and in the applica- 
tion of number to all phases of important activities. 
YO one in recent times has made a course in arithmetic 
with such ideals as are here regnant. Tit is at all times 
apparent that these two books are designed to make all 
children efficient in all number work. Neither pub- 
her nor author Has been frightened by the  oft- 
Tepeated cry of “too much time is given to arithmetic,” 
ut, rather, they have given respectful heed to the al- 
MOst constant complaint that pupils from the elemen- 
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tary schools have not mastered number. They have 


nobly achieved that upon which they have set their 
hearts. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION—BOOK TWO. By 


Stratton D. Brooks. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 

American Book Company. Cloth. 435 pp. 

President Brooks of the University of Oklahoma, 
from _a lifelong interest in teaching and writing good 
English in normal school and university, as superin- 
tendent of two city systems of schools, and as the aw- 
thor of “English Composition—Book One,” an emi- 
nently successful text-book, has produced, in Book Two, 
one of the most vitalized, intensified high school text- 
books in English that has appeared. This text-book 
can*but be a distinct aid in giving students a relish for 
earnest effort to write attractive and correct English. 
It has a definite aim in every chapter and paragraph. 
It insists upon immediate and appreciable results, upon 
establishing sub-conscious activities in thought and ex- 
pression, and provides a vast amount of material and 
suggestion for practice that counts for much. 


LIFE STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. Trans- 
lated from the German by George P. Upton. Forty- 
four volumes now ready. The latest volumes are 
“Ulysses of Ithaca,” “Achilles,” “Gods and Heroes,” 
“The Argonautic Expedition and the Labors of Her- 
cules,” “Emin Pasha,” “General (Chinese) Gordon,” 
“David Livingstone,” and “Stanley's Journeys 
Through the Dark Continent.” Chicago: A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co. Illustrated. Price, each, 50 cents, net. 
Whoever will read these books will be well equipped 

with fact and fancy in history and tradition. The ten 

volumes on legendary characters give one command of 
the essential features of mythology, while the other 
thirty-four volumes cover explorations, statesmanship, 
and history with remarkable completeness. Young 
people will need no prodding to read these life stories. 

They are all vitalized by facts graphically presented, 

they thrill with romance and adventure, and they are 

given in a style within the interest and comprehension 

of young people. They are written by a genius and a 

master who told the stories in German, and here they 


‘ come to our schools, homes, and libraries in delightful 


English. Both the author and translator have had an 
aydience of young people in mind both in German and 
English. 


MIND CURE AND OTHER ESSAYS. By Philip 
Zenner, M. D. Cincinnati: Stewart & Kidd Co. 
Cloth. 157 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Dr. Zeuner is rendering the public a noble service not 
alone by what he writes, but by the spirit in which he 
writes. “Mind Cure and Other Essays” is wonderfully 
inspiring. As an _ essayist, pure and simple, he takes 
high rank. He is one of the few physicians who can 
write an essay and not say foolish things in order to 
get a hearing. He is bright often to brilliancy. Few 
American essayists write so many sentences that are 
essential to the paragraph, and yet carry immense 
weight just by themselves. His is a rare art. These es- 
says are about the keenest paragraphs written for teach- 
ers in many a day. 

CAUSES: AND EFFECTS IN 
TORY. 
of the Nation. 


AMERICAN HIS- 
The Story of the Origin and Development 
By Edwin W. Morse. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. With illustrations, fac- 

similes, and maps. Cloth. 302 pp. Price, $1.25, net 

Authors and publishers have combined scholarship, 
literary art, and bookmaking skill in producing a genu- 
inely fascinating school book on the Causes and Effects 
in American History,” a book of high pedagogical merit, 
reliable as to fact, sane in interpretation, and every way 
attractive. 


INTRODUCTION TO BROWNING. By Ella B 
Hallock. New York: The Macmillan Company 
Cloth. 16mo. 131 pp. Price, 75 cents, net 


It seems almost a superfluity to give us another ex- 
position of Browning. No other poet has been so co- 
piously or so ably expounded as he; but nerhaps he re- 
quired it all, as he was not always lucid—certainly not 
conspicuously so—in his verse. This new expositor 
confines herself to eleven of the famous poems, and 
her work is done in a masterly fashion. That she 
favors the bard is evident throughout the volume 
Despite certain drawbacks in Browning’s style, the au- 
thor is confident that the poet “has a message for us 
so vital and interesting that we are willing to work 
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hard to find it.” And thus as an admirer she would 
be of some assistance to us—so she thinks—in aiding 
us to a similar admiration. The author’s effort will be 
likely to gratify the numerous Browning clubs, and will 
be listed—as it may well be—in the bibliography which 
has already grown to respectable proportions. 


HERMANN DER CHERUSKER. By Ferdinand 
Goebel. Edited by J Esser. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. 163 pp. Price, 35 cents, 
net. 

The story of the great Arminius, who annihilated the 
legions of Varus in Teutoberg forest (A. D. 9) cannot 
fail to stir the most unimpressionable pupil, and when 
it is told in the graceful style of Ferdinand Goebel, au- 
thor of a number of books for the young, its appeal is 
still more powerful. The life of the young leader of the 
Cheruscans, with the romance of his marriage to Thus- 
nelda, his great victory over the Romans, and his cow- 
ardly assassination, forms one of the most gripping epi- 
sodes that history can boast. Add to this the careful 
editing, which is apparent throughout, and one cannet 
fail to prophesy success for the book, especially in 
classes whose leanings are towards history. Notes and 
vocabulary leave nothing to be desired, and the appen- 
dices by the general editor, Otto Siepmann, afford prac- 
tice in oral use of the language and in composition. 


MOUNTAINS OF THE BIBLE. By J. J. Summer- 
befl. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. Cloth. 12mo. 
86 pp. Price, $1.00, net. 

That mountain-climbing has become more and more 
popular of late years suggested to the author the ma- 
terial of this work. And he offers himself as an agree- 
able and competent guide to any and all who stand 
ready to scale the historic peaks that are so conspicu- 
ous in the narratives of the Bible. And our author 
seems well acquainted with the paths that lead to their 
summits, as also with the happenings on or about them 
that make one’s ascent memorable to him. It is a de- 
lightfully readable little work. 

GRADED EXERCISES IN GERMAN PROSE 
COMPOSITION. By Josef Wiehr, Smith College. 
New York: Oxford University Press, American 
Branch. Cloth. 320 pp. 

Professor Wiehr’s new German composition is not 
only suitable for use as a text-book for composition 
work, but also contains a very interesting account of 
German history since the time of Charlemagne, which is 
used as the model for the exercises in composition, 
thereby providing the teacher with material for transla- 
tion, and creating a healthy interest in the pupil. Fur- 
thermore, there -is a seventy-six-page grammatical 
summary in the introduction, reference to which is made 
in the English-German exercises, each of which deals 
with a single phase of the grammar. The arrangement 
of the German model and the composition exercises is 
unique, the German text occupying the right-hand and 
the English the left-hand page. The vocabularies, both 
German-English and English-German, do not contain 
the simpler words. The book is a distinct addition to 
the equipment of German teachers, and is especially 
adapted for the use of second or third year pupils. 





INDIAN SKETCHES: “Pere Marquette” and “The 
Last of the Pottawatomie.” By Cornelia Steketee 
Hulst. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 113 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

The history of the Northwest Territory is rich in ma- 
terial for children stories which American writers have 
not availed themselves of. In no part of America were 
the Indians more picturesque or their retreat before the 
white man more interesting or a more crucial move. 
In “Indian Sketches” there is a glance at this 
rich field, and the author has chosen biographical 
sketches as the best introduction to the life led by the 
Indians. She has made excellent  selections,—Pere 
Marquette and Pokagon—and given a very good view of 
their picturesque lives and surroundings. It is to be re- 
gretted that her diction is such as to make the book 
unavailable only for older pupils. 


MOTHER WEST WIND’S CHILDREN. By Thorn- 
ton W. Burgess. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
1émo. Cloth. Illustrated. 168 pp. Price, 45 cents, 
net. 

A highly imaginative little book about the breezes— 

Mother West Wind’s children, and what they saw the 

animals do in their sports as they moved in and out 
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among them without being seen. Doubtless the work 
will make its own appeal to the fancy of some children- 
readers, and be a means of entertainment to them. 
The illustrations by George Kerr are decidedly quaint, 
but yet in full harmony with the contents. 


THE PIONEER BOYS OF THE GREAT LAKES; 
OR, ON THE TRAIL OF THE IROQUOIS. By 
Harrison Adams, author of “The Pioneer Boys of 
Ohio.” Illustrated and decorated by Charles Living- 
ston Bull. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. Decorated 
cloth. 12mo. 345 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This is the second volume of the Young Pioneer 
Series, and others are still in preparation. Those who 
have read the adventures of Bob and Sandy in the 
earlier story will need no incentive to follow their ad- 
ventures along the great lakes. 





The price of “Prince Rudolph’s Quest” (Boston: The 
American Humane Educational Society). reviewed in 
the issue of November 14, is 50 cents, net, or 58 cents, 
postpaid, instead of 75 cents, as there stated. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Jung Deutschland.” By Anna T. Gronow. “Parallel Source 
Problems in Mediaeval History.'’’ By Duncalf and Krey. Price, 
$1.10. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Sixth Reader.” (Riverside Reading Series.) By James H. Van 
Sickle and Wilhelmina Seegmilier. Frice, 55 cents. *‘The Goulden 
Touch.”” By Nathaniel Hawthorne. (IMustrated.) Price, 60 cents. 
——*‘The Gorgon’s Head.”” By Nathaniel Hawthorne. (Illustrated.) 
Price, 60 cents. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“Aus Vergangener Zeit.’ ited by Arnold Werner Spanhoofd. 
Price, 50 cents. New York: American Book Company. 

“The Little Bingson,-— tyiane and First Reader. By N. A. 
Sawyer. Chicago: nd McNally & Co. 

“The Magic Speech Flower.”” By Melvin Hix. Price, 35 cents.— 
‘The English Teacher’s Manual.’’ By L. A. Pittenger. New York: 


League. Green & Co. 
“The Japanese Twins.” By Lucy F. Perkins. Price, $1.00. 
Bosten: Houghton Mifflin ae. 

“Old lish Ballads.”” By John A. Long.——‘ Moliere En Recits.’” 
By M.L. uzetand W. M. Daniels. Price, 50 cents. Boston: D. 
C. Heath & Co. 

“The Sword of Bussy.” By Robert Neilson Stephens. Price, 
$1.25. Boston: L. C. & Ce. 

“Correct Business and Legal Forms.’’ By Eleanora Banks. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

‘‘Extemporaneous Public Speaking.” By Paul M. Pearson and 
Philip M. Hix. New York: Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. 
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be short and com Copy 
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MEETINGS TO BL HELD. 


NOVEMBER. 


26-28: Colorado State Association, 
Denver; sec’y, W. W. Remington, 
Denver. 


27-30: North Carolina Association, 
Greensboro; D. W. Connor, 
Raleigh, sec’y. 


8: Count Suse DS ssenis of eee) 
7 west fssouri, Springfield; E. 
Newcomb, Neosho, pres. 


28-30: National Council of Teachers 
of English, Chicago; sec’y, J. 
Hosic, Chicago Teachers College. 


28-30: Southern Educational Associa- 
tion, Louisville, Ky.; sec’y-treas., 
William F. Feagin, Montgomery, 
Ala. 


28-30: Texas State Association, Fort 
Worth; pres., J. F. Kimball, Temple. 


28-30: Northwestern Oklahoma As- 
sociation, Alva; Glen Woolley, Alva, 
sec’y. 


28-30: Western Kansas Association, 
Leoti; C. R. Baer, Tribune, pres. 


29: Massachusetts State Association, 
Boston; Supt. N. G. Howard, Hing- 
ham, pres. 


29-30: Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers, Evan- 
ston, Ill; sec’y, C. E. Spicer, Joliet, 
Illinois. 


29-30: Southwestern Oklahoma As- 
sociation, Lawton; A. A. Rogers, 
Frederick, sec’y. 


29-30: Missourt Valley Commercial 
Association, Omaha; Eva Sullivan, 
Kansas City, Mo., sec’y-treas. 


29-30: Western Ohio Superintendents 
Round Table, Dayton; F. M. Rey- 
nolds, Cedarville, chair. 


29-30: Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, ee 
Supt. Wm. H. Maxwell, New York 
pres. 


DECEMBER. 


4-6: State Council of Commissioners 
and County Superintendents of 
Maryland, Baltimore; lL L. Price, 
Salisbury, pres. 


6, 6, 7: Minnesota State Association, 
St. Paul; George F. James, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, pres. 


5, 6, 7: National Society for the Pro- 
metion of Industrial Bducation, 
Philadelphia; é Redfield, 
American Blower Co., New York 
City, pres. 


13, 14: National Council of Education, 
Committee on Economy of Time in 
Public School Education, Chicago, 
Auditorium Hotel; Supt. H. B. Wil- 
son, chairman. 


21-24: Southern California Acsaste- 
tion, Los Angeles; pres., J. A. Cran- 
ston, Santa Ana; sec’y, Mark Kep- 
pel, Los Angeles. 


26, 27, 28: Montana State Association, 
Missoula; res., Principal Albert J. 
Roberts, ‘aipene: sec’y, Mrs. Pearl 
Marshall, Missoula. 


26, 27, 28: New Jersey State Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City; pres. George 
Morris, Bloomfield; sec’y, Charles 
B. Boyer, Atlantic ‘City. 


26-28: Arkansas State aaseueetion, 
Little Rock; pres., J. P. Womack, 
Magnolia. 


26-28: Oregon State Association,— 
Western Division; Portland. 


26, 27, 28: Washington Bducational 
‘Association, Everett; pres., A. 8S. 
Barrows; sec’y, Whitney, 
Tacoma. 


26, 27, 28: Pennsylvania State As- 
sociation, Harrisburg; pres., J. G. 
Becht, Harrisburg. 

26, 27, 28: Central Division of the 


Modern Language 
Indianapolis; sec’y, essor 
Charles Bundy Wilson, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 


Association, 
Prof 


26-29: Associated Academic Princi- 
pals, New York state, Syracuse; 
pres., Francis R. Parker, Elmira. 


Decembér 80-January 3: California 
Association, San Francisco; A. J. 
Cloud, San Francisco, sec’y. 


JANUARY. 


2-4: Wyoming State Association, 
Sheridan; Supt. J. J. Early, Shert- 
dan, pres. 


FEBRUARY. 
24-28: Degprtasat of Superinten- 
dence, A. Philadelphia; 


pres., Superintendent F. B. Dyer, 
Boston. 


s 
> 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The results of the first 
Courtis arithmetic tests in the Bos- 
ton schools have been reported to 
Superintendent Dyer. While the re- 
sults seem unfavorable, still they are 
in no way discouraging. Summariz- 
ing the results of his October tests, 
Mr. Courtis says in his report:— 

“1. Approximately 15,000 children 
in 369 classes in twenty-one districts 
were tested under uniform conditions 
as to their ability in the funda- 
mentals of arithmetic. 

“2. The Boston average scores 
agree closely with scores selected as 
standard from measurement of 
children in many schools elsewhere. 
General product of arithmetic teach- 
ing is well balanced in the divisions 
of emphasis between abstract and 
reasoning work. 

“3. The Boston returns also indi- 
cate that the work of the public 
schools is grossly inefficient. Chil- 
dren of nearly every level of ability 
were found in every grade. The con- 
dition, however, is not peculiar to 
Boston, but is general. The over- 
lapping of grade on grade is large in 
amount and constant from city to 
city. 

“4. The cause is not lack of prep- 
aration or of effort on the part of 
teachers, defects in course of study, 
or the like, but to a neglect of the 
one basic factor in education, the in- 
dividual differences of children in na- 
tive abilities. 

“5. Remedies proposed are ‘more 
definite aims,’ ‘measurement,’ and 
that ‘greater provision be made for 
attention to individual needs.’ 

“6. Recommendations are that 
the effects of certain specific changes 
be measured by careful comparative 
experiments in order that the effi- 
ciency of the various remedies may 
be accurately determined; also that 
experimental testing of the educa- 
tional work of the city be made an 
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integral part of the training course 
for teachers.” 

Further tests will be made in the 
spring. 


The Thanksgiving day morning 
cross-country “hike” was the most 
successful of all those conducted by 
the Municipal Athletic Association. 
A large number of the “hikers” com- 
pleted the fifteen-mile course through 
the Boston park system in the four- 
hour schedule, but several of the 
group stopped off at the seven-and- 
one-half-mile point. 

CAMBRIDGE. Three freshman 
dormitories will shortly be under 
construction at Harvard University. 
It is understood that Mrs. Russell 
Sage is one of the large contributors 
to the fund of $1,800,000, which is 
now nearly completed. 

Professor W. H. Schofield, Har- 
vard exchange professor at the Uni- 
versity of Paris in 1911, has pre- 
pared for publication a series of 
lectures which he delivered at the 
Sorbonne and at the University of 
Copenhagen. Bhe volume will be 
entitled “Chivalry in English Liter- 
ature,” and will trace the growth of 
the ideal of chivalry as it is illus- 
trated in the works of Chaucer, 
Malory, Spencer, and Shakespeare. 
The book is announced for publica- 
tion on November 25 by Harvard 
University. 

The rapid growth of the Harvard 
publication department is indicated 
by the recently-printed catalog of 
some eighty volumes bearing the 
imprint of that university. Three 
years ago there were less than a 
dozen volumes with the Harvard 
imprint; to-day the university has a 
creditable number of scholarly pub- 
lications and several noteworthy 
additions to its list are now in press. 

HOPKINTON. Thomas B. Fitz- 
patrick of the state board of educa- 
tion has donated his seventy-acre 
estate at Hopkinton to the St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Society. Needy moth- 
ers and other women and girls em- 
ployed in stores who are ill and who 
cannot afford to pay for a proper 
place to rest may go there and be 
properly cared for free of charge. 
One month in the year will be set 
aside for the entertainment of a 
thousand boys, and another month a 
thousand girls will spend their vaca- 
tion on this ideal farm. The gift is 
presented as a tribute to the memory 
of Archbishop Williams. 

NORWOOD. The elementary 
evening schools have been aban- 
doned this year.. A correspondent 
writes the editor of the situation as 
follows :— 

“Norwood has brought her recent 
evening school history to a full stop 
in face of the fact that 400 foreign- 
ers registered last year, and the aver- 
age attendance was 160, forty of them 
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G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


women—by voting 57 to 32 in favor 
of a $1,500 evening school appropria- 
tion, and thus failing to continue the 
school, as a two-thirds vote was re- 
quired. At a subsequent meeting a 
motion to reconsider the action on 
the evening school matter was lost, 
64 to 40. And yet this is Norwood, 
Mass.! The schoolhouses are to be 
as idle in the coming evenings as the 
‘painted ship,’ as useless as p in 
pneumonia or b in debt. 

“Some years ago it was suggested 
in your columns that if a northerner 
who goes south to teach school could 
have the contract, signed in advance, 
include the statement that the com- 
munity would expect the teacher to 
attend all the church services and 
teach a Sunday school class, and that 
the teacher must face throughout the 
year a shiny wooden blackboard ina 
room without shades or curtains, the 
relationship between the school 
board and teacher would be more 
pleasant. If the experienced teach- 
ers look back with amusement at the 
anticipatory. visions of their first 
school, perhaps they can sense in an 
indistinct way the mental attitude of 
these Norwood foreigners whose 
only chance to learn to read and write 
English has been taken away. 

“Very respectfully, 
“Horace B. Dean.” 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. An experi- 
mental class in the Montessori 
method is being conducted in the 
Maxwell Kindergarten House under 
the direction of Miss Fanniebelle 
Curtis and Miss Fisher, director of 
the graduate department of the New 
York Kindergarten Association. 








The probability of alarge cash gift 
to Miss Strachan from the teachers 
who profited by her successful cam- 
paign for “equal pay” is again re- 
ported from New York. It is esti- 
mated that the gift will be about 
$65,000. 

ALBANY. The following changes 
have been made in the faculty of the 
New York State Normal College at 
Albany: Dr. Leonard A. Blue, for- 
merly professor of education at 
Goucher College, Baltimore, Md., 
has been appointed dean and profes- 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


sor of education in place of Dr. Wil- 
liam B. Aspinwall, who resigned to 
become principal of the State Nor- 
mal school at Worcester, Mass.; Dr. 
George S. Painter has been ap- 
pointed professor of psychology and 
philosophy to succeed Professor Al- 
fred J. Rejall; Professor Herbert M. 
Douglass, formerly of Cornell Uni- 
versity, has been appointed instruc- 
tor in mathematics and mechanical 
drawing. 

Dr. Albert Nathaniel Husted, who 
had been connected with the New 
York State Normal College as stu- 
dent and teacher for fifty-nine years, 
died October 16. Dr. Husted would 
have been seventy-nine years of age 
had he lived until October 19. His 
entire life as a teacher was spent in 
this institution, where he was profes- 
sor of mathematics, continuing in his 
work until within less than a week of 
his death. He was vigorous physi- 
cally, possessed a charming person- 
ality, and was greatly beloved by 
both students and faculty. His con- 
nection with one institution for a 
period of fifty-seven years as teacher 
is unique in American’ educational 
history. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE. Arthur P. Wedge 
of Lowell, whose appointment as 
moral instructor to the Indian 
schools of the United States was 
made last year by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel (Boston), 
has been equipped with the series of 
“Visual Lessons in Morals,” pre- 
pared by the National Institution for 
Moral Instruction, Baltimore, and 
will use them extensively in the In- 
dian schools throughout the country. 
The decision to use “Visual Instruc- 
tion in Morals” in his Indian work 
was made after a test. made by Mil- 
ton Fairchild last month in the Car- 
lisle Indian school, which proved 
very successful. 

The directors of the National In- 
stitution for Moral Instruction, Bal- 
timore, Md., have elected Alfred S. 
Day, a young business man of Bal- 
timore, as general secretary, and will 
carry on a vigorous campaign for 
adequate funds on which to develop 
and enlarge the service rendered to 
the schools. Mr. Fairchild’s’ moral 
instruction trips this year will in- 
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clude November and December in 
Kansas (under State University); 
January in Oklahoma (under State 
University); February in Kentucky: 
and March in New York state. 


_ There is a persistent rumor in Bal- 
timore that Professor James Rowland 
Angell of the department of psy- 
chology in the university of Chicago 
is to be called to the presidency of 
John Hopkins University, to succeed 
Dr. Ira Remsen, resigned. Professor 
Angell is the son of Dr. James B. 
Angell, long president of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 


NEW JERSEY. 
_MONTCLAIR. A series. of 
cinematograph lessons is given this 
year for the first time in connection 
with the evening school work. The 
lessons are geographical, agricul- 
tural, in natural history, literature, 
botany, biology, and physical culture. 
This is the first official attempt in 
New Jersey to use moving pictures 
as a part of the evening school work. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


_PITTSBURGH. Phenomenal ac- 
tivity and advance have marked the 
school history of Pittsburgh during 
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1911-1912. Even the daily papers 
have been giving much space to 
school matters so genéra!l has been 
fhe interest. The. progress may be 
briefly . classified under — three 


_— FINANCIAL. 

(1) The establishment of a system 
Of depositories for. school funds 
providing: (a) Absolute _ Security; 
(b) the maximum rate of interest; 
(c) entire fairness of distribution. 

(2)' The fixing of a tax levy under 
extremely difficult conditions, no 
satisfactory data being available 
from former boards on either prob- 
able receipts or expenditures. ; 

(3) An audit of the accounts of 
the varieus sub-districts,. disclosing 
many irregularities. — 

(4) An examination into the 
status of the outstanding bonds and 
of the sinking fund, no definite rec- 
ord of either having been kept. 

(5) The installation of a system of 
accounts in accord with the best 
government and school accounting 
standards. ’ ‘ 

(6) The adoption of a modern 
budget system for all future opera- 


tions. 
PHYSICAL. 
(1) The. organization of an ade- 
quate building and repair depart- 
ment. 


(2) The installation of a definite 
system for cleaning schools and 
keeping them clean. . 

(3) The largest repair program 
ever undertaken by a district in a 
single summer, involving repairs af- 
fecting the safety and sanitation of 
thirty-two buildings. 

(4) A detailed inventory, descrip- 
tion, and appraisal of all the prop- 
erty ‘of the district. 

(5) A report upon every building 
in the city, giving its rating com- 
pared with a building having a per- 
fect score for structure, fireproof- 
ing, ventilation, light, etc. 

(6) A plan for placing the insur- 
ance for the entire district upon the 
best possible basis. 

(7) Established a system for the 
fuller use of schoolhouses as social 
centres and for all proper public 
meetings. 

(8) A systematic and definite pro- 
gram for repairs, for replacements, 
and for new buildings, extending 
Over-a series of years. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


(1) The election of a superin- 
tendent and the organization of a 
department of instruction and _ su- 
pervision, looking towards an ideal 
American city school system. ; 

(2) The appointment of a corps of 
directors and supervisors. 

(3) The organization of the high 
school system upon a plan for dis- 
trict cosmopolitan high schools and 
an increase in high school facilities. 


(4) Regrading schools on the 
basis of half-year promotions and 
adoption of a uniform and more 


simple course of study. 


(5) The adoption of summer high | 


and grade schools, of special and of! 
elementary industrial schools, and 
of a system of ungraded rooms for 
backward children. 

(6) The extension of manual 
training and household economy to 
the entire city in both elementary 
and high schools and the expansion 
of the evening high and elementary 
‘schools. 


(7) Redistricting the’ entire city 
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with a view to equalizing the at- 
tendance and assigning mot over 
fiity pupils to any one teacher. 

(8) Raising the. standard of quali- 
fications for teachers and the estab- 
lishment of -a_ teachers’ training 
school. 

(9) The establishment of a retire- 
ment fund for teachers who have 
taught twenty-five years. 

(10) Placing kindergartens 
open-air schools under the 
control of the board. 


Home study _ will be largely re- 
placed by school study if Superin- 
tendent Heeter’s, proposition “for a 
revision of school work on this 
basis is carried through. 


and 
direct 


VIRGINIA. 
BALLSTON. Mothers and 
fathers and,.teachers got together- 


this month and formed the Parents 
and Teachers’ Association. Mr. 
Shipman. was elected president, and 
Miss Gravette, principal of the Ball- 
ston school, was elected secretary 
and treasurer. Superintendent W. S. 
Hodges of Alexandria county gave a 
straightforward talk on the school 
situation at the first meeting. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 
COLUMBUS. The largest sec- 


tional association of teachers in the 
country, the Central Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, met here this month. 
Sentiment for centralization of the 
educational authority of the state in 
a small body, with a state superin- 
tendent having real power delegated 
him, was strong. It was also felt 
that immediate action must be taken 
to relieve some cities from the opera- 
tion of the one per cent. tax law. I. 
N. Keyser of Urbana, president of 
the association, has made a thorough 
study of the operation of this law, 
— his suggestions were most help- 
Tul. 

President Taft will receive 200 
prize-winning corn growers from this 
state December 5 at the White 
House. These boys, who were 
chosen from several hundred enter- 
ing the contests, will have time to 


see a great deal of the national capi- 
tal. 


MICHIGAN. 

GRAND RAPIDS. _ Instruction 
in the classics as well as in modern 
languages might well begin in the 
grammar grades according to Super- 
intendent Greeson. He has recom- 
mended such a departure, and itis to 
be tried as an experiment in the 
junior high school during the coming 
year. 
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LANSING. In Michigan there 
are forty-two county normal schools 
which. prepare teachers for rural 
schools. They turn out about 800 
teachers annually. 

HARBOR SPRINGS. Religious 
instruction and Bible study are per- 
haps not feasible for all our public 
schools, but there are effective al- 
ternatives. In this city one of the 
pastors, Rev. Avan der Meer, has 
iour. classes. for school»children— 
evenings for high school children, 
and afternoons for yoynger _ chil- 
dren “The attendance is surpris- 
ingly farge and regular. 


ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO. The new 
tendent of elementary 
education for. the 


superin- 
vocational 
Chicago _ public 
Edward F. Worst of 
Joliet; Illindis. Mr. Worst’s work 
with the ‘manual training and arts 
courses jin Joliet attracted wide at- 
tention. ~ 

FREEPORT. A plan to unify all 
the larger teachers’ associations of 
the state into a state body was rati- 
fied by the Northern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association at the recent meet- 
ing. The primary purpose is to 
bring more powerful influence to bear 
on state legislation. 





MINNESOTA. 
HIBBING. A _ new $250,000 high 
schoo] building is the latest achieve- 
ment of Hibbing’s educational life. 
All the range towns have excellently- 
housed high schools. 





IOWA. 


The effort to secure legislation 
permitting city school boards to em- 
ploy city superintendents for a period 
of three years would seem to imply 
that it is not now permissible, which 
wotld demonstrate an unbelievable 
out-of-dateness in this state. 

CLARINDA. Miss 
Montgomery county was re-elected 
county strperintendent. Miss D. 
Garnett was elected in Polk county. 


Cowgill of 


WISCONSIN. 


STOUGHTON. The first reports 
of results from the agitation started 
against cigarettes at the meeting of 
the State Association come from 
Stoughton, where Superintendent G. 
O. Banting is using the law as an ef- 
fective means to suppress the evil in 
the right place,—the source of the 
boy’s supply of cigarettes. 

ANTIGO. Superintendent Brandt 
of Antigo has suggested to the 
board of education of this city that 
an arrangement be made by which 
mothers who are obliged to work 








When nothing else will start dirt 
YOU KNOW 


SAPOLIO 


WILL DO IT 
WORKS WITHOUT WASTE 


CLEANS 


SCOURS 


POLISHES 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 





Portland, Ore., 610 Swetiand Bldg. 


D, C., 1845 U Street Denver, Col, 920 Central Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Washington, 
Orangeburg, S. C., 70 College St. 


Savings Bank Building 





THE PARKER "{A¢zEF* 


$3 Madison, Wisconsin ee 


Tenth 
Spokane, Washington ** 


Year 


BOSTON 


2k PARK ST. 100 700 ape, 


Los Angeles, Cal,, 343 Douglas Bidg. 


MENEELY &CO. 


ma BELLS 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 

Massachusetts. Coeducational, 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbery Pit- 
man, Principal. 








THE STATES TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces and recommends teachers to superintendents and schoo! officials at short 
notice. Requests of schoo) officials will receive immediate attention. 


CALL, WRITE, OR WIRE 


721 Main Street, - : 


Hartford, Conn. 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


An ney for prasteant teachers and school officers who are 


for the future. 
formerly of Harvard University. 


lanning for’next year and 


ersonal calls and correspondence invited. Director, JAMES LEK LOVE, 








and who have babies at home may 
bring them to the high school and 
have them taken care of by the girls 
in the domestic science class, in or- 
der that these future mothers shall 
have an opportunity to learn how to 
care for infants. He also suggests 
that the girls bring from their homes 
the clothes that need patching and 
the stockings that need darning, and, 
instead of cutting holes for the pur- 
pose, put the patches where they 
are needed. He would furthermore 
have the girls taught the art of wash- 
ing clothes by actual practice at the 
school. 


INDIANA. 


WINCHESTER. The county su- 
perintendents of the state were 
greatly surprised and interested in 
the work they saw at the schools here 
during their recent visit at the meet- 
ing of the association. Superinten- 
dent Hall of Crawfordsville, especi- 
ally, expressed his strong approvat 
of the schools of this county, of 
which Lee L. Driver is superinten- 
dent. The benefits of consolidation 
for this state seem obvious. 


MISSOURI. 


KANSAS CITY. A proposition 
for a field secretary was recently 
presented to the City Playground As- 
sociation by George A. Bellamy. 
Such a secretary would probably 
have offices in this city, and his work 
would cover the states of Missouri, 
Kansas, and Oklahoma. A_ cam- 
paign is already under way to secure 
a fund for this work. 

ST. LOUIS. The board of edu- 
cation of this city has instituted an- 
other innovation that shows that 
those in charge of the schools desire 
to meet the needs of the greatest 
possible number. One-year com- 
mercial courses have been planned, 
and are now offered in the high 
schools. One course has for its 
chief purpose the preparation of 
boys and girls for positions as *book- 
keepers, the other for positions as 
stenographers. The completion of 
the eighth grade is a prerequisite for 
entering either of these courses. 
The full commercial course leading 
to a high school diploma covers four 
years of work, The mtroduction of 
these courses brings the high schools 
into sharp Competition with the pri- 


vate business schools whose chief 
argument in soliciting patronage 
in the past has been that one of their 
courses could be taken in a much 
shorter time than one in a high 
school. 

Assistant Superintendent C. G, 
Rathmann returned from Europe a 
few weeks ago after a stay of nearly 
five months. He visited many of the 
schools in Germany, Norway, 
Sweden, and Belgium. He has an- 
nounced a series of lectures on his 
school inspection to be given in the 
Central high school. The lectures 
will be illustrated with lantern 
slides. 

The enrollment in the extension 
courses of the Teachers College is 
now more than 600, the largest in the 
history of the institution. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


WINSTON-SALEM. The duties 
of citizenship are brought home to 
the children of this city in several 
ways. A course in civil government 
is especially adapted for children who 
will spend their lives in this section 
of the country. Many of the high 
school students are enrolled in the 
Juvenile Club, a club with ideals high 
enough for an Athenian youth. Su- 
perintendent Latham has also worked 
out a plan for a practical course in 
journalism with pupils doing work 
for the daily papers. 


TENNESSEE. 

NASHVILLE. The Board of 
Trustees of the Peabody Education 
Fund, of which Hon. Joseph Choate 
is chairman, has directed and aided 
the movement to build a Central 
Teachers’ College for the higher 
training of teachers in the south, and 
in its appeal, commending the cause 
to the American people, it says:— 

“All experts on the subject know 
that such a college for the training of 
teachers is the greatest and crying 
need of the south to-day. 

“We firmly believe that no man of 
means can put. money to a nobler or 
more beneficent use than by helping 
the College for Teachers to raise 
this much needed sum.” 








TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes 

For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C. Beyden, M. A. 











HOW ABOUT GRAM MAR? 

Do you like ft? Understand it? 
Then send for “English Grammar by 
Parallelism and Comparison.” 166 
pages. Cloth. A system of proof 
that solves the question, “How shall 
we teach and study English gram- 
mar successfully?” 50 cents invested 
in this grammar means success to 
you. There is no question about it. 


H. H. Henderson, Publisher 
Columbus, Ohio 








THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


[Continued from page 577.) 


THE HOME RULE BILL. 


After an adjournment of three or 
four days to allow time for tempers 
to cool, and reason to assert its 
sway, the English Unionists gave 
up their absurd attempt to hold up 
the business of Parliament nntil Mr. 
Asquith should abandon his effort 
to rescind the hostile amendment 
which they had put upon the Home 
Rule bill by a snap vote. On the 
reassembling of the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Asquith introduced a 
financial resolution replacing that 
which the Unionists put through; 
and the House adopted it by a vote 
of 318 to 207, a majority of 111. 
This is the full normal majority of 
the government; and the fact that it 
was recorded upon this resolution 
shows how futile was the claim that 
the government must resign and ap- 
peal to the constituencies at a gen- 
eral election because it had been 
beaten by a small margin on a minor 
issue, through Unionist strategy. 


THE PANAMA CANAL TOLLS. 


The President has, by proclama- 
tion, fixed the rates for vessels pass- 
ing through the Panama canal. The 
merchant-vessel rate is $1.20 per 
net ton of aetual capacity, with a re- 
duction of forty per cent. on ships 
in ballast. On army and navy 
transports, colliers, hospital ships, 
and supply ships the rate will be 
the same as on merchant vessels, 
and on other naval vessels fifty 
cents per displacement ton. These 
rates are practically the same as 
those which will go into effect next 
year at the Suez canal. American 
coastwise shipping is expressly ex- 
empted by Congress from payment 
of tolls. With these rates, it 1S ¢S- 
timated that the canal should be on 
a self-sustaining basis at the end 
twenty years. 
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Reports and Pamphiets Received 


North Bennet Street Industrial 
School, Boston. 1912 Report: 
Alvin E. Dodd, director 

Better Iowa Schools Commission 
Report of the lowa State Teach- 


ers. Association. 
Richmond, Va., Public Schools, 1911 
~Report. Superintendent J. A. C. 
Chandler 
Penrisylvania Rural Progress 
ciation. Rural Life C 
Proceedings. 


Asso- 
ynference 


“Vocational Education.” Speech of 
Hon. Carroll S. Page. delivered in 
the Senate June 5, 1912. 


New York 
Register. 

Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Secial Science.- “‘The 
Outlook for Industrial Peace.” 
“The Reconstruction of Economic 
Theory.” 


State Library -School 


+ 


Educational Association Officers 

Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation: John Pettibone, New Mil- 
ford, president;; H. I. Mathewson, 
Milford, and Elizabeth J. Cairns, 
Hartford, vice-presidents; S.  P. 
Willard, Colchester, seeretary; E. 
B. Sellew, New Haven, treasurer. 

Northern Illinois Teachers’ Associa- 
tion: Miss Myrtle Renwick, Stock- 
ton, president; J B. Wallace, Sa- 
vanna, vice-president; C. F. Par- 
sons, DeKalb, secretary; L. W. 
Miller, Polo, treasurer. 

Vermont Teachers’ Association: <A. 
E. Tuttle, Bellows Falls, president; 
Principal Rose Lucia,. Montpelier, 
vice-president; Miss Amy B. 
Drake, St. Johnsbury, secretary; 
Principal Carroll H. White, Barre, 
treasurer. 

New York Council of 
erintendents: Superintendent F. 

Tisdale, Watertown, president; 
Superintendent A. R. Brubacher, 
Schenectady, vice-president; Su- 
perintendent William H. Ryan, 
Ossining, secretary-treasurer. 

New Jersey Association of Teachers 
of English: J. Milnor Dorey, Tren- 
ton, president; W. Patterson At- 
kinson, Jersey City, vice-president. 


& 





State 


School Su- 





BOSTON THEATRES 
B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 
In. many respects the most novel 
and brilliant production ever staged 


by Jesse L. Lasky comes to B. F. 
Keith’s theatre next weekin “ The 
Little Parisienne,” a miniature mu- 
Sical .comedy by William LeBaron, 
Cecil de Mille, and Robert Hood 
Bowers. This little comedietta 
Serves to introduce to Americans 


Valerie Serice, a clever little French 
Singer and dancer, who has scored a 
tremendous hit in the title role. 
his novelty will be but one feature 


Of a great bill. Harry Scott and 
Agnes Keane will appear in that 
beautiful love idyll, “Drifting,” and 
* comedy feature will be Matthews 
and Alshayne in “A Chinatown 
Fantasy.” Still another big act will 
Be John E. Kenshaw and Grace 
Avery in a medley of songs and 


@ances, while Hufford and Chain are 
two clever delineators of the south- 
€m™m darky type. The DeLesse 
foupe are wonderful European ac- 
Tobats; Ray E. Ball is a charming 
Young violinist 

















TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


it TARTS in well” writes a Syracuse University graduate of his work in Highland Falls, 
S where we have just placed him. The principal of a private preparatory schoo! 
to West Point Military Academy wrote us in November, 1912, tha the needed a man to teach 
English and Mathematics. We wrote at IN full particulars es to the needs of the po- 
ence to a Syracuse Graduate, giving him sition. He replied promptly that he de- 
sired to be considered and had made a written application. Lieutenant Braden asked him to 
make a personal application. He did so and Lieutenant Braden writes us:—"'l WELL ” 
have engaged your man. I liked his appearance and~expect him to do : 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, VN. Y. 














70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachere to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT Mer. 





introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY inioduces to Cotieges, 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, futors, and Gov- 
ornesses, forevery department of instruction ; recommends good Schoois te parents. Call on 


senses Mrs, M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
31Union Square, New York, Est. 1889 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY fii seit Men, tor: Eat sae 


short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
rbpone. No advance fee. 








with good general educaticn wanted for Ceyartment work in 
PECIA LISTS High, Preparatory and eles Schools + Colleges in rewa- 
*Ivani other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
~) bayer paren and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per momh, For jurther 
information address TH# TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MIERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta, 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE B.2ae In 


ing each year places teachers in at least SO of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and piag. > Srot North anc South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 4.%S97%.4.5%:.Psgnrteter 





ERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
gx a registration to reliable candidatet. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 


HOW WE DO IT 


C 912, President Jackson of the Marion Norma! Schoo) at Marion Indiana, wired 
asters aan Romane graduate with experience, to teach science and rome mathematics, 
to begin at once. We telephoned a Sage of the Albany Normal College who had taught 
successfully for one year, and asked him to apply for the piace. We mailed bis credentials to 
President Jackson immediately and on October 5th be wired our candidate, offering him the 

i i ome atonce. 
Position ad ar 19te, at 10.30 A.M, Superintendent Hayward of Cohoes telephoned us for a sub- 
stitute to teach biology. hysics and chemistry, and to begin immediately. at 11.00 o’clock we 
telephoned him that we had found a teacher. told him her qualifications and recommended 
her str ngly. Heasked us to send her to Cohoes for an interview. She called on him that 
afternoon, was engaged and began her work the following moi ning. 


If this appeals to you, write us 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N.Y. 


Harian P. French, Prop. Vincent B. Fisk, Mgr. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 

- . Best Schools and Colleges everywhere our 
aoe six ye booklet “Teachin as a Business.”” Western 
Washington ; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 


A superior agency for superior 
Services free to schoo) officials 
833 Fifth Avenue, New York, WN. Y¥. 








623S0, Wabash Ay. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Tmanent clients. YOU want 
ces, Realty Building, Spokane 
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More than Three-Quarters 
of a Million 


a all you thousands of young people, who are 
learning shorthand typewniting. 
: ee earn eae oa Soon Beninagiin Typporearsin ise 
today! coke eran oe guament siquennand Sy dete Three-Quarters of a 
Million machines! No other wmiting machine can even rival these totals. 
Your interests demand thar you learn typewriung on the machine which 
will give you the best opportunity to earn a good ee 
number and vanety of opportunities. This machine is 


REMINGTON 
Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 





IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 
Conservation of the Child 


A Manual of Psychology Presenting the Clin- 
ical Examination and Treatment of 
Backward Children 


By DR. ARTHUR HOLMES 


of the University of Pennsylvania 


.olmes deals in 2 thorough manner with 
the problems of the 6,000,000 and the 150,000 
feeble-minded children now associating in our 
public schools with normal children, to the great 
danger of the latter. This is a practical exposi- 


- tion of the treatment as carried out at the Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania, and the volume will be 
found of distinct pedagogical value. 


346 pages. 16 illustrations. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


November 28, 1952 





Current Educational Activities 


A Report Upon Current Educational Move- 
ments Throughout the World 


By JOHN PALMER GARBER 


Associate Superintendent of Public Schools of Philadelphia 


A report upon current educational activities 
throughout the world, dealing with such problems 
as vocational and agricultural education develop- 
ment affecting the public schools and higher insti- 
tutions of learning, social problems, foreign edu- 
cational institutions, meetings, etc. A unique 
year book. Very serviceable. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.25 








Correspondence Solicited 


LS, B. LIPPINCOTT COMPAN 


Publishers 


Philadelphia J 
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ANNUAL WINTER SPECIAL 


‘December 12, 


1912 


- 
PUBLIC SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT NUMBER 


The replies to our editor’s questions are extremely interesting. 
They will produce a symposium which promises to be the strongest and{most stimu- 


lating in our history. 


The purpose of the public school, especially the public high school, is clearly, defined. 
Failures to fulfill the purpose are frankiy admitted. 

The present achievements are also frankly admitted. 

Possibilities and promises for the future are stated. 


Extra Copies MUST Be Ordered IN ADVANCE 
Five Cents a Copy 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





